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UNDER THE PINES. 


BY MRS. ADA CHARTINA BOWLES. 


World-worn and sad I one day stood 
Within the shadow of a wood 

Whose lacing limbs entangled, spread 
Their netted curtain o’er my head. 

I sighed, ‘‘O balmy, breathing pines, 
Must you, too, feel the vexing lines 
That limit growth, that strangle life 
And make of effort endless strife? 
Your branches die, all brown and bare, 
With battling for the upper air. 
Those broken boughs so closely prest 
Your hard imprisonment attest.’’ 


Then fell the answer sweet and low: 
‘“We grow as Love would have us grow. 

Our heaven-aspiring height attain 

By crowded ranks and wrestling strain. 

The lower life but gives its grace 

To find a higher, freer place. 

The hinder’d sap must yet return, 

Must still with life’s strong purpose burn, 

To heal of broken boughs the smart, 

To send its fire through the heart, 

Enlarging girth, extending root, 

And breathing from each tender shoot 

’Til, in close fellowship, we rise 

To meet the blue of bending skies. 

And thus, through ministries of good, 

Is grown the monarch of the wood.” 


Sing on, O pines, your song of peace, 

Sing on till ev’ry doubt shall cease, 

That I may trust the perfect plan 

That works by Love in tree and man. 
—Christian Leader. 


~~ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mrs. Lucy Stone is visiting her sister 
in Gardner. To-morrow, Aug. 13, will be 
her seventy-fifth birthday. A host of lov- 
ing thoughts will fly to her from women 
everywhere, whose sorrows and limita- 
tions she has felt as her own, to whose up- 
lifting she has consecrated her life. Es- 
pecially will those who know the benedic- 
tion of her gentle presence rejoice that so 
many rich years have been hers already, 
and pray that the years to come may bring 
the full fruition of her desires. 





—____+o-—__—__- 


Mr. Blackwell will give a summary next 
week of the suffrage meetings which he is 
attending this week in Chicago. 


én 
o 





Chicago has been finally decided upon 
by the Board of Lady Managers as the 
site for a permanent Woman's Building. 
Means for raising funds will be at once | 
devised, and the work will no doubt go | 
rapidly forward. 


«> 
or 


Mrs. Howe asks that editors of women’s 
papers will kindly repeat the information, 
given by her letter in another column, 
regarding the whereabouts of the Album 
of Women Ministers at the World’s Fair. 


2 
tor 


Mr. Hamilton Willcox sends to the 
Woman Suffrage Congress at Chicago a 
valuable consensus of opinion from the 
Senators of Wyoming, whom he took the | 
trouble to sound in regard to the suffrage | 
resolution that passed the House last 
winter. 











In his opening address at the Suffrage 
Congress in Chicago, Hon. Wm. Dudley 
Foulke made a strong plea for the enfran- 
chisement of women. He said: 

The subject which will arouse the great- 


est interest in this congress is that of 
woman suffrage. It used to be said that 


| women did not care for the right of ballot ; 


but no one who was present at the con- 
gress last May and saw hundreds of 
women assembled and displaying the ut- 
most eagerness in the woman’s movement 
will fail to see that the time is approach- 
ing when women will take an equal part 
with men in the affairs of the government. 
Women will —s some inconveniences 
into our politics, but they will bring, on 
the other hand, an overwhelming wealth 
of public spirit, far greater than the men 
resent at this moment. Their unselfish 
nterest in public questions will be of 
om value. As a matter of expedienc 
there may be two sides to the woman suf- 
frage (question. As a matter of justice 
there can be only one. If we men have 
the right to: vote, the women also have it. 
It is not right that the right of one sex 
should be withheld simply at the behest 
of the other. This unjust principle is sure 
+o give rise to unjust laws. 


%_“here were brilliant and thoughtful 


ches, all touching on this vital sub- 
ct, from Theodore Stanton, son of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Hon. M. B.Castle, 
of Sandwich, Illinois, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, Mrs. 
Mary E. Holmes, of Galva, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Boynton Harbert, and Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw and others. 


——$$ $$ —__——_ 


The temperance people are having a 
grand convention this week at Point of 
Pines, Mass. Cold water has reigned in 
every sense of the word, but has not 
dampened the spirited and stirring meet- 
ings. Among the speakers have been 
Mrs. L. Ormiston Chant, of London, Mrs. 
E. Trask Hill, Rev. Alfred Noon, Rev. 8. 
B. Dunn, and Rey. A. E. Winship. The 
latter sagaciously says: ‘‘What we want 
is not more men with but the one idea— 
temperance—but more men with a multi- 
tude of ideas, and among them all never 
losing sight of temperance. Not to rule 
out any man, but to bring in every man 
is the true method. We have each a re- 
sponsibility. Each of us has an influence, 
we want to be ready to throw the line.” 


— —__—_~@.—___ 


After the World’s Fair management is 
done with the wickedness of the Oriental 
theatres of the Midway Plaisance, how 
would it do to try tosuppress the quarrel- 
ling and hysterics in the Board of Lady 
Managers ?— Boston Journal. 


While reading the above with sincere 


grief that the women gave any cause for’ 


complaint, we reflected that, after all, 
they had had little experience of public 
responsibility, and would, no doubt, with 
practice, grow to emulate the calm dig- 
nity of men in similar positions. Also, we 
all the more believed that women should 
be personally represented in politics, be- 
cause no man could realize the feelings of 
such differently constituted and excitable 
beings, who still, having duties, should 
be held to them. Then we happened to 
take up an exchange, describing as fol- 
lows the late action in the House of Com- 
mons, England: 

Members fell and were picked up by 
their friends to fight again, says the cable 
account. The whole space between the 
front benches was filled with a struggling, 
oe mass of members, striking, claw- 
ing and upsetting each other. 

Is not example better than the precept 
always so generously dealt out to women? 


2 





Miss Sarah A. Henshaw, president of 
the Worcester League, writes: ‘The 
committee of arrangements for the New 


| England Fair has kindly set apart Tues- 


day, Sept. 5,as ‘*‘Woman’s Day.” Among 
the speakers will be Mrs. Ormiston Chant, 
of London, England, one of the most ver- 
satile and eloquent speakers of the pres- 
ent time; Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mr. H. B. 
Blackwell and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
who need no word of introduction to a 
Massachusetts audience, and Mrs. Fanny 
Purdy,Palmer, for several years president 
of the Rhode Island Woman’s Club. 
Possibly there may be additional speakers. 
Mrs. Livermore will speak for the work 
of the W.C.T.U. The meeting will be 
open at 10.30 A. M. The friends of 
woman suffrage in Worcester most cor- 


| dially invite all to be present on this occa- 


sion. We hope that every League will 
send delegates to make acquaintance with 
friends of the cause from different parts 
of the State. The railroads offer reduced 


' rates, and electric cars run direct to the 





Fair grounds from the station. Ample 
accommodations are furnished on the 
grounds for refreshments and the comfort 
of the guests. 

a ee ee 


Hon. M. B. Castle said at Chicago that 
as late as 1879 women did not own their 
own dresses in the great Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. The first innovation 
toward woman’s rights in this country 
took place in New York State in 1848, 
when the wife was given certain property 
rights. The speaker reviewed the exclu- 
siveness of schools in early days, by which 
women were debarred from self-improve- 
ment. In 1853, the first normal school 
for girls was opened im Boston, and forty 
years ago only one college, Oberlin, ad- 
mitted girls to the full course. “To-day,” 
said he, ‘*no respectable college bars them 
out. If they do they are mere slugging 
shops where voice and muscle win instead 
of brains.” 


<2 
or 





The WOMAN’S JOURNAL this week con- 


tains Purifying Politics, by Alice Stone 


Blackwell; How to Carry Colorado, by 
Henry B. Blackwell; The New Portias, 
by Florence M. Adkinson; Album of 
Women Ministers, by Julia Ward Howe; 
The Value of a Vote, by Ella M. 8S. 
Marble; False Modesty a Crime, by H.T. 
Griswold; Smokers Separate, by Cathe- 
rine Wilde; The Vermont Convention; 
Honor to the Vikings; Moonflowers from 
Palmetto Land, by Mrs. Virginia D. 
Young; Give the Dates, by Elizabeth 
Porter Gould; The American Girl at 
the Fair; Women at Work in Iowa; Kan- 
sas Events; Southern Women Authors; 
Mrs, Weaver on Politics; How Dorothy 
Paid her Way; Cousin Jerusha’s Gaiters; 
Questions for Study by Suffrage Associa- 
tion, together with choice poetry, and se- 
lected information about women in great 
variety. 


—_ 
> 





THE MODERN PORTIAS. 

A quarter of a century ago the law was 
a profession tabooed to women. Even 
woman suffragists hesitated (that is, many 
of the rank and file did) to claim practice 
and pleading before the courts as a suit- 
able and desirable occupation for women. 
The other day there was a national con- 
vention of women lawyers at Chicago. 
There was a goodly number present, but 
not all of them by any means. They 
looked backward and forward with the 
calm assurance of an established and ac- 
cepted fact. It is entertaining in these 
latter days to see how the American 
woman quietly goes ahead and does the 
things that the masculine preachers and 
doctors and judges declare that she can- 
not possibly do, because contrary, as they 
allege, to all law, human and divine. 


The meeting of women lawyers was 
held in the Isabella Club house, under the 
auspices of the Queen Isabella Associa- 
tion. It continued three days, and it was 
attended by a large audience of represen- 
tative women. The following was the 
programme: 


Thursday, August 3.—Address by Florence 
Cronise; Correspondence; ‘‘Women Lawyers in 
Ancient Times,’’ by Mary A. Greene; ‘‘Admis- 
sion to the Iowa Bar in 1869,’* by Belle A. Mans- 
field; The Myra Bradwell Casein Illinois; ‘*Ex- 
perience in Law School and Admission in 1870,” 
by Ada H. Kepley; ‘‘Admission in Pennsyl- 
vania,’’ by Carrie Burnham Kilgore; General 
Discussion and Conference; ‘ Disabilities of 
Women in Litigation,’’ by Charlotte C. Holt; 
“Naturalization and Election Laws,’’ by J. Ellen 
Foster. 

Friday, August 4.—“The Populist Movement 
from a Legal Standpoint,’’ by Mary Ellen Lease; 
‘“‘Woman as a Lawyer,’’ by Nettie C. Lutes; 
‘The Legal Principles in the Couzins Case,”’ by 
Phoebe W. Couzins; ‘Queen Isabella of Cas- 
tile,”’ by Eliza Allen Starr; ‘‘Present Attitude 
of the Nations Toward International Arbitra- 
tion,’’ by Belva A Lockwood; ‘‘Evolution of 
Law,”’ by Clara S. Foltz. 

Saturday, August 5.—Memorial Sketches of 
Women Attorneys who have died; ‘'Funda- 
mental Laws of Trade,” by Jane M. Slocum; 
“Sunday Laws,” by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
read by Celia Parker Wooley. 


The memorial sketches, by Miss Ellen 
M. Martin, were of the following women 
attorneys who have died and who were 
largely instrumental in opening the way 
for women in the profession and giving 
them an honorable place in it: Lilly Peck- 
ham, Lemma Barkeloo, Alta M. Hulett, 
Lavina Goodell, M. Frederika Perry and 
Lelia Robinson Sawtelle. 


It is so organized that, while all women 
lawyers and graduates of law schools may 
| become members, only those in practice 
at the time of application for membership 
and for five years preceding can control 
the organization. The president is Flor- 
ence Cronise, of Tiffin, O., and the secre- 
tary, Ellen H. Martin, of Chicago. 

Even more notable than this gathering 
of women lawyers is the participation of 
women in the World’s Congress on Juris- 
prudence and the Law Reform in session 
during this week, which is composed of 
eminent jurists from all over the country 
and from abroad. On the programme, 
sandwiched between such names as Sir 
Richard Webster, ex-Attorney General of 
England; Sir Charles Pearson, Scotland; 
Judge Cooley, Michigan; David Dudley 
Field, Judge John F. Dillon, New York, 
and other lawyers of international fame, 
| are the following announcements: 

“The Legal Status of Women in Eng- 
land,” Miss Eliza Orme, London, Eng- 
land. (To be read by Mrs. Mary A 
Ahrens, of the Chicago Bar.) 

‘Public Defenders,” Miss Clara Foltz, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

‘*Married Women’s Property Acts in the 
United States, and Needed Reforms There- 
in,” Miss Mary A. Greene, Providence, 
R. I. 

‘Legal Status of Women in India,” Miss 
Cornelia Sorabji, Bombay, India. 

The woman attorney has won an hon- 
orable place in the world, and is accorded 
deserved recognition by the legal frater- 
nity. F. M. A. 

————__—_<@_.—___. 
WORLD’S FAIR ITEMS, 


The Union-Signal remarks: 


The little ‘‘unpleasantnesses’ which 
have arisen to mar the harmony of the 
Board of Lady Managers occupy more 
space in the daily newspapers than their 
importance really warrants. No doubt 
the reason for this is that contention and 

uarrelling is the exception rather than 
the rule in women’s assemblies. Bodies 
of men may wrangle and dispute in a 
most undignified manner, and as long as 
they refrain from fisticuffs no special 
notice is taken of it, but let a body of 
women forget in a wordy battle the usual 
amenities and it is forthwith given prom- 
inence as ‘‘news.” 

Mrs. Harriet Ruth Tracy’s inventions 
in the Liberal Arts Building attract much 
attention and reflect great credit on her 
sex. They include a fire-escape, models 
of a passenger safety elevator, with auto- 
matic platforms, and a rotary shuttle 
| which combines the lock and chain stitch. 
| The interior of the California State 
| Building was decorated by Miss Mary 
Bates, of San Francisco. It was a sight, 
indeed, to see her and her four young girl 
assistants mounting twenty-foot ladders 
and placing the leaves and branches in 
their places, apparently with as much 
ease and certainly with more grace than 
young men. Souvenir art work bids fair 
to become an industry for women in Cal- 
ifornia, and painting on native woods 
forms a large part of the exhibit. Fifty 
women are engaged in doing this work 
| and sending it on to be sold in different 
| departments of the Fair. As many more 
| women are engaged in doing the drawn 
| needle-work which is displayed so beau- 
| tifully in the sonthern section of the 

main floor. 
| The first Isabella Souvenir Coin has 
| been sold for $500. 

The Pennsylvania Museum of Fine Arts 
| has purchased out of the Woman’s Build- 
|ing an artistic piece of pottery of salt 
| glaze. As this is the first purchase made 
| by the museum out of any exposition 
| building the Board of Managers naturally 
| feel much elated. 
A memorial service was lately held by 
| the Board ot Lady Managers in behalf of 
| those members who have passed away 
since the Board was organized. The ser- 
vices were conducted by Mrs. Isabella 

Beecher Hooker; she also read the poem, 

‘*The Other Land,” written by her sister, 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. In memory of 
| Mrs. Lucas, of Pennsylvania, Mrs. Mc- 
| Candless spoke. Mrs. Rue, of California, 

spoke loving words of Mrs. Fair. Miss 
| Cunningham paid the tribute to Mrs. 
| Darby, of South Carolina. Miss Davies, 
of Nevada, spoke in remembrance of Mrs. 
| Stevenson, and of Mrs. Patrick, of Col- 
|orado. Mrs. Stone eulogized the life of 








One result of the convention has been | Mrs. Lewis, Illinois’ deceased member. 


the foundation of a National League of 
Women Lawyers to promote the interest 
of women in the practical work of the legal 
profession. The organization is not to be 
in any sense a bar association nor perform 
any of the functions of a bar association. 


Mrs. Beeson, of Oklahoma, spoke of Mrs. 


| Miles, and Mrs. Ida Turner, of Texas, of 
| Mrs. Baxter. No more touching tribute 


was paid than that of Mrs. Verdenal, of 


New York, who expressed her love and | 
| respect for Mrs. William C. Whitney. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER (Mrs. Arthur 
Stannard) has been elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Literature. 


Mrs. Mary T. Laturop, of Michigan, 
is to preach the annual sermon at the 
meeting of the World’s and National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
at Chicago, in October next. 


Miss MARGARET O'BRIEN, daughter of 
Col. Frank P. O’Brien, of the Birming- 
ham, Ala., Age-Herald, has won Current 
Literature’s prize for the best story built 
upon an outlined plot. There were five 
hundred competitors for the prize. 


Mrs. H. ROCKWELL has become editor 
of the Canada Citizen. Mrs. Rockwell is 
an able writer, especially upon the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage, and she will be of 
great assistance to the movement in 
Canada through the medium of the Citi- 
zen. 

Miss JESSIE ACKERMANN, the second 
round-the-world missionary, and presi- 
dent of the Australian W. C. T. U., ar- 
rived in Chicago, July 14. Miss Acker- 
mann’s trip occupied over four years, dur- 
ing which she traversed over one hundred 
thousand miles and added many a link to 
the world’s temperance chain. 


Mrs. SARAH T. BOLTON, one of the 
oldest and most famous women in Indiana, 
died at Indianapolis, last week. Mrs, 
Bolton was known as the poetess of 
Indiana and wrote poems, among them 
being ‘‘Paddle Your Own Canoe” and 
“Indiana.” She was the wife of Nathan- 
iel Bolton, deceased, the founder of the 
Indianapolis Sentinel, the oldest daily 
paper in Indiana, and at one time consul 
to Geneva, Switzerland. Mrs. Bolton 
was born in Kentucky in 1814. 


Miss BEULAH TRUE, of Hancock, an 
accomplished artist, who furnished the 
illustrations for a recently published his- 
tory of Castine, acts this summer as pur- 
ser On one of the Maine steamers of which 
her father is captain. Miss True is quite 
young, being yet a student in the Normal 
School at Castine, but is thoroughly con- 
versant with nautical matters, and able, 
if necessity demands, to take her place at 
the wheel. This practical knowledge 
was gained by going on long voyages 
with her father. 


Miss MARIE KNIBLOE, of Boston, dra- 
matic reader and humorist, has had a va- 
ried and interesting career. In 1880, when 
only a child, she tramped through east- 
ern Ohio, giving entertainments in school- 
houses. In this way she accumulated 
enough money to defray the expenses of 
a course of study in the Boston Conserva- 
tory. Miss Knibloe was honored by being 
tendered the professorship of elocution in 
New Orleans College, and later in Bereter 
College, New Mexico. She accepted, and 
in each college served one year. 


Miss ANNA A. GORDON, for sixteen 
years Miss Willard’s travelling compan- 
ion and helper, has lately visited her 
sister, Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, of 
Boston, Mass., who has been for twenty 
years a missionary in San Sebastian, 
Spain. On July 21st, Miss Gordon organs 
ized the younger pupils of her sister’s 
‘International Institute for the Higher 
Education of Girls” into a ‘Loyal, Temper- 
ance Legion” auxiliary to the World’s W. 
Cc. T.U. This is the first White Ribbon 
society in Spain. Miss Gordon has now 
rejoined Lady Henry Somerset and Miss 
Willard in Switzerland. 


Mrs. ELLEN HARDIN WALWORTH, Sara- 
toga, N. Y., delivered an address on the 
‘““Value of National Archives to a Na- 
tion’s Life and Progress,” at the World’s 
Congress of Historians at Chicago. When 
she had completed her forceful presenta- 
tion of the subject a resolution was 
adopted unanimously favoring the estab- 
lishment by the government of a depart- 
ment of archives. This movement, inaug- 
urated by Mrs. Walworth and received 
with such favor, is of national signifi- 
cance, since all the State papers and many 
others of historic value from the time of 
Washington down to the present day are 
only bound in manuscript, with no second 
copy—and no suitable place to properly 
preserve these. Mrs. Walworth is a life 
member of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation which was organized in Saratoga 
Springs in 1884, and has become the lead- 
ing historical body of the country, hold- 
ing its regular meetings in Washington, 
where its papers are printed under the 
auspices of the Smithsonian Institute. 
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MOONFLOWERS FROM PALMETTO LAND. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The moonflower i3 a great milk-white 
blossom in the shape of a morning-glory, 
but fully four times as large. The five 
points of a star radiate from the throat, 
and the thick satiny petals give out a pen- 
etrating fragrance to the night air. It 
opens about sunset, turning its fair disk 
to the moon, while the household slum- 
bers, and with the morning light closes 
forever. 

The first moonflower on my vine opened 
the night I was getting ready to go to the 
meeting of the State Press Association, in 
which connection it has given me the 
poetic license of introducing these 
thoughts in the guise of ‘‘Moonflowers.” 
I considered its blooming at that time asa 
good omen, and went off light of heart, 
hoping to meet a company of bright 
women, as well as brethren, coming with 
us into the kingdom of Journalism. Co- 
lumbia, our rendezvous, is a gem of a 
town, set in a necklace of emerald hills. 
Besides its attraction as the State capital, 
it is the location of the ‘“‘ South Carolina 
College,” the alma mater of some of the 
most distinguished scholars and gentle- 
men of our Palmetto paradise. Indeed it 
is quite an educational centre, having half 
a dozen other colleges, including the 
Winthrop Training School for women, 
the only institution for higher education 
accessible to the poor white girls of South 
Carolina. 

As I was registering at Hotel Jerome, a 
gentleman hurried up and gave me a 
hearty handshake; this was our indefati- 
gable secretary, Mr. C. H. Prince, of Flor- 
ence. While at dinner one of those violent 
storms of thunder, lightning, wind and 
rain incidental to our climate came up. 
The instant it was over, while in fact a 
few drops were still falling, I hastened to 
the State House, the appointed place of 
meeting. Not a soul did I find, except 
Capt. Johnson, the doorkeeper. I strolled 
around the noble Hall of Representatives 
noting the grand prospect from the win- 
dows, and sat down to write some notes 
for you, but the outcome was checked by 
a small boy, who finding me disposed to 
notice him, took advantage of my indul- 
gence, to ask crowds of questions about 
the ‘‘White House,” in Washington, 
which he imagined was a State House on 
a large scale. I was further disturbed by 
two figures in the striped garb of convicts, 
who busied themselves in putting the hall 
to rights. Captain Johnson told me that 
a squad of the best behaved convicts are 
regularly employed to keep the State 
House in order, and are often sent on er- 
rands in the town without a guard. It is 
rare for one so treated to attempt to es- 
cape. The penitentiary, or State prison, 
is a very comfortable abode, and the per- 
sons sent there are humanely treated, hav- 
ing decent sleeping quarters, nourishing 
food, and work fitted to their strength. 
The sick are cared for, and a little chapel 
has been built inside the walls. In the 
Sunday teaching there, some of our lovely 
White Ribbon women take part. 

Later the same evening, at 5.30 o’clock, 
our Association convened, and there was 
such a shaking of hands and chorus of 
welcome, in which the ‘‘one little sister” 
had a part, that it would have done your 
heart good to be there. All meetings of 
our body begin with an invocation of 
God’s presence by our venerable chaplain, 
Rev. Sidi Browne, editor of the Chris- 
tian Neighbor, a paper in the advance 
guard of progress, inasmuch as it has for 
the last thirty years advocated peace, 
and the settlement of all national disputes 
by arbitration. The very presence of 
that benign face, irradiated by the halo 
of a life devoted to the holiest aims, is a 
benediction. President W. H. Wallace is 
another good man. His annual address 
was redolent of his mild and gentle spirit. 
He said that in this era of changed condi- 
tions we must choose between innovation 
and stagnation, and he advised the editors 
to exercise toleration. The address of 
Editor Hugh Wilson was also of a charac- 
ter to reconcile opposing views, by its de- 
lightful presentation of the amenities of 
journalism. No doubt its wise and mod- 
est counsels won the hearts of the mem- 
bers, for he was unanimously chosen pres- 
ident in place of Col. Wallace, called from 
the editorial chair to be the president of 
Columbia Female College. Secretary C. 
H. Prince, so beloved of the brethren, 
was voted in again, though left out by the 
constitution, but this instrument was 
amended, to keep in one to whom the As- 
sociation owes so much. Treasurer Mel- 
chors, of the Deutsche Zeitung of Charles- 
ton, whose name is on the roll of our 
Equal Rights Association, was re-elected. 
He is one of the most amiable of men and 
a general favorite. 

In the large accessions to our ranks at 
this meeting young men preponderated, 
and of these, two who have particularly 
good voices, and a knack of oifhand speak- 
ing, are Editor Boggs, of Pickens, and 
Editor Ball, of Laurens. 


As I was going to the Hall of Represen- 
tatives next morning, I turned aside to 
the State library, hoping to find Mrs. Car- 
oline LeConte, the one woman now hold- 
ing office in South Carolina. There she 
was, behind her desk, as fair and bright a 
creature as one would see on a day’s jour- 
ney. That! fell in love with her sweet, 


laughter-loving eyes, expressive face, and | 





rotectors. Thereis something indefinable 
n the presence of a thoroughbred yo 
woman which causes men to climb out o 
her way and give her a full and triumphal 
passage. Sometimes, in a group of five 
or six, you will find one young man. 
He is not brought along for flirtation 
purposes, but merely as courier and utility 
man. He looks after the payment of 
the checks and carries the bundles. 
Usually he is the brother of some gir] in 


voice of perfect music, goes without say- | the erty, and she has him well disci- 
. He 


ing; and our pleasant talk ended in her 


accompanying me to the press meeting, | 
where my pleasure was increased tenfold | him. Yet there are some gus 


by her sympathetic presence. While we 
sat listening to the discussions, another 


lady came in, gentle, lovely Mrs. Robert | dee 


Sims. She was in search of me, and after 


an hour at the press meeting, I agreed to | 


go with her to see the consecration of | quarters for the good-looking and high- 


Bishop Capers at Trinity Church, the first 
ceremony of the kind in our State. I had 
a carefully prepared paper, on the ‘* Ad- 
vancement of Woman,” which I had hoped 
to read to my brethren, but by leaving 
during that session, 1 missed my chance, 
for there was not a spare moment at the 
crowded business hours of the afternoon 
session, when, by great dispatch, the work 
was finished. The meeting adjourned till 
August 19, the time set for the Press ex- 
cursion to the World’s Fair. 

When we came out of the hall that 
evening, there a dozen carriages were in 
waiting to take us around the city and its 
environs. I was so fortunate as to have 
for my escort Dr. James Woodrow, pres- 
ident of the South Carolina College, one 
of the most eminent scientists in our 
State. He was the editor of the Southern 
Presbyterian, until the church raised a 
controversy with him on the subject of 
evolution. He has come out of the fur- 
nace of persecution refined gold, no man 
in the State being more loved and hon- 
ored. 

Since I last wrote you, Clemson Agri- 
cultural College for the farmer boys of 
South Carolina has opened her doors with 
a splendid equipment of buildings and 
faculty. This is the crystallization of a 
woman’s thought, the Thomas G. Clemson 
bequest, its foundation having been in- 
spired by his wife, the daughter of John 
C. Calhoun. Governor Tillman said to 
the boys in his opening speech: ‘‘We.do 
not propose to make any one-sided, one- 
horse men of you, but you must work.” 
Work is evidently the keynote of the col- 
lege, for m some recent troubles in refer- 
ence to the fare, President Craighead said 
that the irregularities in the steward’s 
hall came from the carelessness of the 
colored waiters, and he called on the stu- 
dents who were willing to wait on table 
themselves, and so help pay their board, 
to raise their hands. In a twinkling 300 
hands were up, and now these new style 
waiters have gone into the business, and 
are to be paid at the rate of eight cents 
an hour. President Craighead says he 
has 200 boys who are willing to do 
any kind of work to secure an education, 
and he considers that a new era has 
dawned for South Carolina. Meantime 
work has begun on the Industrial Col- 
lege for women at Rock Hill, and Doctor 
James Woodrow told me it would be open 
ina year. Mrs. Vircinta D. YOUNG. 

Fairfax, 8S.C., July 29, 1898. 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL AT THE FAIR. 


The Chicago Record reporter is of the 
opinion that the main exhibit at the 
World’s Fair is the American girl. He 
says that the old paragrapher’s rule of 
picking out a Boston girl by reason of 
her eye-glasses and cold formality, and 
then selecting a girl of languid airs and 
labelling her ‘*Philadelphia,” has been 
shattered at Jackson Park. He continues: 


In this congress of thoroughbred 
American girls, where all appear tailor- 
made and trim, and where each carries 
her good looks with cool self-reliance, 
there is no need of distinguishing bet ween 
San Francisco and New York. It is 
enough that they are American girls. ‘'hey 
are here to see the Fair, and see it thor- 
oughly, just as their fathers or brothers 
would seeit. When they sturt out ona 
foraging expedition, for they travel in gay 
platoons, they do not seem to be haunted 
by any fear that some one will annoy 
them. To be sure they expect to be 
looked at, and they cannot prevent people 
from admiring them, but that is just as far 
asit goes. Let some poor, weak man with 
a check suit and a misguided notion of his 
‘“*fetching” qualities, try to ‘‘impress’’ one 
of the up-to-date girls; he may walk up 
near her and he may stare at her and 
smirk painfully. But the manner in which 
she can look through him, above him, and 
along both sides of him without noticin 
his presence is a triumph of good breed- 
ing. If he has enough of mind to put two 
things together and add them, he walks 
away with a chilly sensation. Let it be 
known that the girls who have come to 
see the Fair are well-bred and have pretty 
well defined notions of what to do under 
all circumstances. They may stop a man 
to ask him the direction to a certain build- 
ing or some particular exhibit, yet the 
wise man never attempts to prolong the 
conversation. 

The young women who are doing the 








Fair have no use for guides, escorts or 


| plin 





| gone beyond their reach. 
| concluded that the girls regard the Fair 





has nothing to say about 
routes and programs. They have him 
along simply because they — need 
ing men 
who would have the American girl a 
timid, fluttering, fragile creature who 
needs to be coached in everything she 
. They ought to study the main 
exhibit at the Fair. 
The Woman’s Building is now head- 


class young women of the world. Within 
the four white walls you can see more 
bright, intelligent faces, jaunty summer 
styles of the sensible kind, and confident 
but proper demeanor, than you will be 
able to find anywhere else on a globe 
which makes a specialty of studying 
womankind. It seems that every girl 
who has studied or travelled or who has 
any ry aspirations, gives the Woman’s 
Building a share of her time. 

Next to the Woman’s Building come the 
Horticultural and Art Buildings. Their 
investigations do not cease with exhibits 
which are supposed to have an unusual 
hold upon the feminine pane Any day 

ou may see troops of spick-and-span 
girls ‘‘doing” the machinery part of the 
show—‘‘doing” it in earnest, too. If this 
was to be a funny story it would tell of 
their giggling at the queer devices and 
asking the man foolish questions about 
“thingumbobs” and ‘“‘jiggers.” Such a 
story would not be true, however. They 
take a serious interest in the displays, 
follow the lists, and some of them jot 
down notes. Before this Fair is over it 
may be discovered that the men who 
make jokes have been asleep twenty years, 
during which time the American gir] has 
It is not to be 


as a boarding school. It is more of a 
picnic, but they know how to pick up 
some heavy facts while they are having 
fun. Only a woman could tell of the 
bewildering varieties of midsummer attire, 
but any one with half an eye would know 
the exposition girl’s dress to be comfort- 
able and make a showing at the same time. 
They are rigged for walking. 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY BY SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


What is the difference between the con- 
stitution and laws of Lllinois? 

How can the laws be changed? 

How can the constitution be changed 


-in whole or in part? 


What is a constitutional convention, 
and how are its members elected? 

When was our present constitution 
framed? 

What does our constitution say about 
suffrage? 

Has the Legislature the power concern- 
ing officers not mentioned in the constitu- 
tion? See the decision given last week 
in the Mt. Vernon case that school suf- 
frage was constitutional as regards officers 
not mentioned in constitution. 

What school officers are these? 

For how many of these can Illinois 
women vote if they reside in the country? 

For how many if they reside in a city 
where the school board is appointed by 
the mayor? 

Can women vote on anything pertain- 
ing to school matters besides these few 
school officers ? 

At which of these elections should 
women vote by the Australian ballot sys- 
tem, and what are your reasons? 

Preceding the election of what officers 
is registration necessary ? 

Mrs. Holmes asked me to prepare ques- 
tions for immediate study, so that our 
women will be sufficiently informed as to 
the whys and wherefores of their right to 
vote to be able to argue it into even 
the most ignorant of election judges. If 
the answers cannot be readily found by 
consulting the State constitution and ask- 
ing advice of your own attorneys, write 
to me and the answers to the difficult 
questions can be put into the next Su/- 
fragist. 

CATHERINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH. 
—-- Sr CO 


LOMBARD UNIVERSITY HONORS A 
WOMAN. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Lombard University has recently given 
its many warm friends reason to feel that 
it is not living upon its past record in its 
attitude toward women. 

During the recent commencement season 
of that institution among the select few 
whom the college honored with the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity was the Rev. 
Augusta J. Chapin, of Chicago, one of the 
pioneer women in the Universalist min- 
istry. This is the first woman upon whom 
this degree has been conferred. 

And Lombard University is the first in- 
stitution that has done a woman minister 
this justice. 

Congratulations to Rev. Dr. Augusta J. 
Chapin! Her long and faithful service to 
the church, together with her fine scholar- 





ship, justly entitles her to this distinction. 

All honor to Lombard University, to its 
noble president and broad-minded officials 
who so heartily united in conferring this 
degree upon’a candidate worthy of the 
honor, regardless of sex. ‘This is one of 
most significant events of this Columbian 
Anniversary season, and is a sign of the 
times unmistakable in its prophecy of a 
day of justice for all. 

FLORENCE E. KOLLOCK. 
Chicago, Ill., July 26, 1893. 
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SOUTHERN WOMEN AUTHORS. 


Mrs. Jennie A. George, of Little Rock, 
Ark., will read in Woman’s Building in 
Chicago, early in August, an interesting 
paper on ‘Southern Women.” Bishop 
Haygood, of Georgia, calls the women of 
the South “our country’s undeveloped 
wealth,” our latest discovered and vastest 
resources. Doubtless Mrs. George will 
draw brilliant gems from the rich mine. 

Mrs. Eva M. De Jamette, of Virginia, 
has accomplished more fine work this just 
past winter than many authors of ability. 
Her pen has averaged two or three exquis- 
ite bits of story or sketch work each 
month. Her ‘‘April’s Maidens,” in the 
New Orleans Times-Democrat, was as fine 
and dainty as a thread of hair. Her ‘‘Hid- 
folk,” in the new pamphlet, ‘Virginia 
Yarns,” was a bright showing up of the 
quaint superstitions that will haunt us 
when we are Southern folk nursed in the 
black arms of a devoted and superstitious 
‘**Mammy.” 

Throughout the South no paper read at 
the Chicago Conventions has excited more 
interest than that of Miss Julia Tutwiler, 
of Alabama. Miss Tutinler is easily fore- 
most among the women of the South in 
educational work and in philanthropic 
endeavors. In her paper Miss Tutwiler 
presents Alabama as a “‘sister” rising to 
give her ‘‘experience” in the ‘‘love-feast’’ 
of the States. She gives thus a rapid, 
picturesque view of Alabama’s work in 
philanthropy. Miss Tutwiler is founder 
of convict-schools in Alabama prisons, 
State superintendent of two departments 
of work in the W. C. T. U., and president 
of Normal College at Livingston, Ala. 
She has had honors heaped upon her by 
National and International conventions of 
education, and fills for the summer a posi- 
tion of honor and trust in Chicago. 

Miss Margaret E. O’Brien, a very young 
and sweet woman of Birmingham, Ala., 
has received a prize over many competi- 
tors for a short story soon to appear in 
Current Literature. 

Miss Letitia Tyler, who raised the Con- 
federate flag over the capitol when Jeffer- 
son Davis was inaugurated in Montgom- 
ery, Ala., Feb. 18, 1861, has just gone to 
Washington to take a position there 
offered her. Miss Tyler is a granddaugh- 
ter of President Tyler. 

‘*Eli Shepperd,” Miss Martha Young, of 
Greensboro, Ala, has a page of dialect 
verse in last week’s N. Y. Independent. 
Mr. Joel Chandler Harris (Uncle Remus) 
saw the verse in manuscript and pro- 
nounced it ‘‘original enough to be unique.” 
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MRS. WEAVER ON POLITICS. 


Mrs. J. B. Weaver, wife of the Populist 
presidential candidate last fall, is the guest 
of Mrs. T. Zeller, of Denver, Colorado 

Mrs. Weaver is a bright, progressive 
woman, always up with the times and 
constantly studying the questions of the 
day. She is reported as saying: 

The Populist party is growing in 
lowa. There are fresh accessions from 
both Democratic and Republican parties 
allthe time. I think it cannot fail to be 
80, because people see more and more 
that there has come to be no difference 
between the two old parties. The only 
difference is that a different clique gets 
the offices as each comes into power, and 
the only struggle between them is a strug- 
gle for spoils. That has become more 
apparent during the present administra- 
tion, when Republican papers have con- 
stantly backed the administration and re- 
ferred to its measures as wise and states- 
manlike. The old parties are a unit on 
the monetary question, and, after having 
proclaimed their hatred of each other for 
years, they will unite any time to defeat 
the Populists. 


Mrs. Weaver inquired eagerly after the 
prospects of equal suffrage this fall in 
Colorado, and said : 


Suffrage sentiment is gaining very 
rapidly in lowa. It is running ahead of 
its ticket, that is, gaining much faster 
than the Populist party. The State is be- 
omnes thoroughly organized; there is 
an active association in every large town, 
andin many of thesmaller ones. There is 
a lecturer and organizer in the field all the 
time at a good salary. At the last meeting 
of the association to which I belong in Des 
Moines, we had 130 women present. Still 
Colorado is ahead of us. e have never 
succeeded in getting a suffrage Dill 
through the legislature yet. I certainly 
think from all Ll can learn that the meas- 
ure has a fair show for success this fall. 
I should think the Republicans would in- 
dorse it as they have in Kansas. It will] 
luardly be safe for them nct to do so, for 
the Populists will certainly indorse it at 





their fall conventions, and then should it 
go through, the women will certainly re- 
member their friends. 

Ba ER — 
GIVE THE DATE. 


Editors Woman's Journat: 

‘*‘What year was she married?” 

“I don’t know. Of course her wedding 
cards will tell.” 

The cards were found, but the year 
was not on them. 

‘*The idea of having wedding cards not 
dated.” 

“Or anything of value.”’ 

Now all who have done historical work, 
or been especially interested in genealogi- 
cal study, will appreciate this reply; for 
they know how much time and labor 
might have been spared if documents, 
letters,historival facts, etc., had been prop- 
erly dated. They fully appreciate the 
young woman who said she should as 
soon think of leaving out her name as the 
year in any letter or document she wrote. 
In presenting recently some souvenir 
spoons as a wedding gift, she had them 
marked with the year as well as initials 
She thus made them more helpful for the 
future. If the maker of many a valuable 
heirloom had done this, how much conjec- 
ture and research would have been spared! 
Productions of the painter, scu)ptor,book- 
maker are thus favored—why not those 
of the silver-smith, cabinet maker and 
others engaged in making the beautiful? 
Would that the old famous makers of 
china, glass and other costly ware had 
burnt the date, as well as special mark, 
into their work; and that the good old 
housekeepers had wrought the year into 
their linen or fancy work. 

For the present generation there is 
much todointhis line. Personal interest 
is what is needed. Let manufacturers in 
every line of work date their productions. 
Let all photographs be stamped with 
the year, as well as the name of 
the photographer. Let all public build- 
ings, and even private ones, have the 
year of erection appropriately carved on 
them. Let all newspaper clippings (and 
[ know the value of this from personal 
experience) be dated; indeed—what is 
better—let every special newspaper article 
be stamped with the year, as well as with 
the day of the month. Let women agitate 
this matter in the home and in the 
schools, and good results must follow. 

ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 

Chelsea, Mass., July, 1893. 

Miss Margaret E. Schallenberger, of 
San José, Cal., has been appointed to an 
instructorship in Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, where she will work in the 
Educational department with Prof. Earl 
Barnes. Miss Schallenberger is one of 
the strongest women educators of the 
country. She is now at the head of the 
training department of the San José State 
Normal School, and there is no man or 
woman in the city with greater power 
upon the institute platform. She has 
written three articles for the Journal of 
Education within the past year that have 
rarely been equalled. Upon the recent 
birthday anniversary of Miss Schallen- 
berger the teachers and pupils gave her a 
surprise at the Normal. One of the rooms 
had been transformed into a bower of 
beauty with a profusion of lovely flowers 
and green foliage, and on the stage 
was placed Miss Schallenberger’s chair 
wreathed in roses. The honored teacher 
was ceremoniously conducted into the 
apartment and seated, the advanced class 
singing a song of greeting while the little 
pupils marched around the room, and as 
they passed each threw a bunch of violets 
at their principal. 


—————~or— 








Women have met with success as repr- 
sentatives of the advertising department 
of papers and magazines, and as solicitors 
of advertising. I have in mind one paper 
whose business affairs, as far as advertis- 
ing went, were entirely in a woman’s 
hands, and she brought it by her unaided 
efforts to a paying basis. She wasa thor- 
ough business woman, fully understand- 
ing what she was about, and she was also 
one of the cheeriest, sunniest little bodies 
that ever lived. Everybody liked her, 
the austerest man would soften at her 
pleasant ways, and she was always a wel- 
come visitor wherever her business took 
her. She was essentially womanly and 
refined in dress and manner; and with all 
her cheeriness and jollity,she had a certain 
dignity , which commanded instant respect. 
I knew a woman, a year or two since, 
who controlled all the advertising on the 
line of the New York & New England 
Railroad. I do not know whether she 
still has the contract; but she was very 
successful, and very much liked. She 
had an office in Boston, and every one 
that wished to do any railroad advertising 
on the line that she represented had to go 
to her. She hada large patronage, and 
it was of the best kind.—Mrs. Sallie Joy 
White in The Golden Rule. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
The,first public reading-room in Boston 
for the benefit of merchants and others 
was opened in the old Exchange Coffee 
House on Devonshire Street, on the 28th 
of July, 1810. 

Out of 352 cities and towns of Massa- 
chusetts 300 have free public libraries. 
No other State in the Union can show 
such a record as this. At the time Horace 
Mann, as secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, made an investigation into the mat- 
ter, he found ten or twelve libraries in the 
State, containing three or four thousand 
volumes. This movement is largely due 
to the generosity of wealthy men and 
women, who, seeking to do something for 
their native towns, have found in the es- 
tablishing of free public libraries the 
worthiest and most lasting opportunities. 


The children of the Brockton branch of 
the Massachusetts Loyal ‘Temperance 
Legion have presented the city govern- 
ment with a handsome drinking fountain. 
It is of bronze, the top being surmounted 
by a statue of Faith. A receptacle for 
ice is placed beneath the sidewalk. The 
boys and girls of the order raised the 
amount to purchase the fountain, some 
$300, by personal soliciting, and it is the 
only one in the city. The dedication ex- 
ercises were witnessed by hundreds of 
people, the children marching from 
Porter Church in a body to the tap of a 
drum. 

Miss Maury, of the Harvard Annex, has 
marked scientific ability. Sheis a grand- 
daughter of that Lieutenant Maury whose 
meteorological work has been of infinite 
value to seamen on the Atlantic; she is 
a niece of Dr. Henry Draper, and before 
coming to Cambridge graduated from 
Vassar College. She is making a careful 
study of numerous photographs of the 
spectra of Zeta Urse Majoris, Beta Auri- 
g, as well as of Beta Lyrx, a star appar- 
ently of the same nature as these two re- 
cently discovered to be a probable binary 
by Mrs. Fleming. Miss Maury is also 
making a study of the spectra of stars of 
the Orion type. 

Original work has been carried on by 
special students of the Harvard Annex. 
In this class of work must be named a 
longitude campaign—probably the only 
longitude campaign ever conducted 
wholly by women—whereby Miss Byrd 
and Miss Whitney have determined the 
precise difference in longitude between 
Smith College and Harvard College Ob- 
servatories. Miss Byrd is now director of 
the Smith College Observatory, and Miss 
Whitney is Maria Mitchell’s successor at 
Vassar. In this second class of work 
may be included also the making of a 
standard catalogue of the stars near the 
North Pole by Miss Anna Winlock, the 
daughter of a former director of the Har- 
vard Observatory. 

James I’. Barbee, editor and publisher 
of the Commonwealth, of Ash Grove, Mo., 
on July 15, wrote to Mrs. J. K. Henry, of 
Versailles, Ky., as follows: 

We can never tell where good work 
ends. Yesterday, on the cars, while 
going to Springfield, Mo., I met Mary E. 

ease, of Kansas, on her way to Northern 
Arkansas to address an immense crowd 
to-day. I handed her a copy of my paper. 
She read your article with my comment 
with great satisfaction, and insisted that 
I give her the paper, saying that she 
wanted to use itin her speech to-day. It 
may be a long fight, but I hope, as the 
editor of an independent journal, I can do 
some good for the cause of Equal Rights, 
which I have always advocated. 

The absence of Harriet Hosmer’s statue 
of Queen Isabella, which was heralded a 
year ago, from the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, is «xplained in the Inter- 
Ocean by a correspondent as follows: 

The Isabella statue failed of its place 
because the association, which hoped to 
have it put into marble, has been finan- 
cially unable to have the order executed. 
Miss Hosmer completed the plaster model 
months ago, but not in time to send it 
with the Italian exhibit, which was 
shipped at so early a date that many 
American sculptors in Rome were also 
prevented from sending examples of their 
work. Miss Hosmer, in the interval, has 
made a copy in bronze for Pope Leo XII. 
In a private letter received from her by a 
resident of Chicago, Miss Hosmer wrote 
a few weeks ago that she expected to 
start for Chicago shortly with the model 
of the Isabella statue, which would be 

iven a place in the Woman’s Building. 
She had made a second copy, not wishing 
to risk the loss of the original on so long 
a journey. This had detained her, but 
she expressed no doubt but that the 
model would eventually be given proper 
prominence. 

Mrs. Ormiston Chant was at the Unita- 
rian convention at Weirs, N. H., last week. 
She will attend the New England Agricul- 
tural Fair in Worcester, Mass. Sept. 5, 


Mrs. Chant is winning golden opinions in | 


Massachusetts. This is what the Salem 
Observer has to say about her. 

To have heard Mrs. Chant at the Bap- 
tist vestry, last Wednesday, is an expe- 
rience not to be forgotten. This little 
English lady, dark haired, black eyed, 
fine featured and in middle life, has a flow 





| stockings. 


of elegant diction, not to be described as 
a command of language, because it is the 
outpouring of a full fountain and costs no 
effort to Gaver or speaker. She has a 
high, poetic temperament, and a store of 
round, good sense and broad, generous 
affection for her kind, which made her ad- 
dress sound like inspired utterance. No 
person, of either sex, ever spoke in 
Salem to whom it was more easy and 
agreeable to listen. We say this with 
the remembrance of Wendell Phillips, 
Edward Everett, and a host of departed 
grand masters of the noble art fresh in 
our minds. Mrs. Chant’s topic was 
“Thought and Work,” and her illustra- 
tions were naturally drawn from her own 
exceptional experiences in trying to help 
the London outcasts to some semblance 
of human existence. 

Kansans who truly love Kansas are 
thankful that besides corn, wheat and 
other crops the State is producing stead- 
ily that highest and best of all crops— 
first-class men and women. One of the 
finest examples of this glorious crop of 
home-made men is William H. Carruth, 
professor of the German Language and 
Literature at the State University, and 
chairman of one of the branches of the 
great literary Congress held last week in 
Chicago. Professor Carruth is Kansas 
born, Kansas bred, and Kansas honored. 
But his honor is not confined to the State’s 
limit. Harvard University has just given 
him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Harvard only gives such an honor for ac- 
tual scholastic achievements. Prof. Car- 
ruth is now fairly before the world as an 
author, though not yet in strictly popular 
lines. Two of his German text-books will 
soon be published by New York publish- 
ers, and a book on Martin Luther is an- 
nounced in Ginn & Co.’s catalogue. It is 
to Prof. Carruth’s credit that he waits for 
a fully ripened scholarship before he puts 
out books for a busy world to read. The 
world will some day give him substantial 
thanks. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


COUSIN JERUSHA’S GAITERS. 

‘‘My shoes are wearing out, Cousin 
Jerusha,” said little Rachel, thrusting out 
one plump foot for her cousin’s inspec- 
tion. 

Miss Jerusha dropped her knitting and 
regarded the shoe severely over the top of 
her spectacles. 

‘*Well, [never!’’ she ejaculated. ‘‘What 
do you do to your shoes to make ’em wear 
out so?” 

‘*T don’t do anything ‘cept wear ’em,”’ 
answered Rachel. ‘I don’t believe the 
leather is always good, Cousin Jerusha.” 

Cousin Jerusha arose and left the room. 
In a moment she returned, bringing with 
her a pair of congress gaiters of her own. 

“I guess there won’t be nothin’ the 
matter with this leather,” she said, grimly. 
‘I’ve had to give these shoes up because 
they were too small, and I can’t afford to 
throw ’em away. Put them on, Rachel.” 

*O Cousin Jerusha!” cried the child. 
‘*T can’t wear these. Just see! They’re 
two inches too long.” 

‘“‘Then we'll stuff the toes with cotton,” 
returned Miss Jerusha. ‘Your foot is so 
fat it fills it up middlin’ well.” 

Rachel began to cry, but her cousin 
was inexorable, and she was sent off to 
school wearing the objectionable gaiters. 

“Is the leather very good?” she in- 
quired, timidly, as she left the house. 

‘Splendid! ’ replied her cousin. ‘*The 
man said there would be no wear out to 
’em. They ought to last you six months.”’ 

All day long they were a constant 
annoyance and mortification to her. One 
rude boy called her ‘‘Goody-two-shoes,” 
and told her that her shoes were at least 
five minutes ahead of her. It really 
seemed to Rachel that there must be some 
truth in this assertion, for she was con- 
tinually stumbling and stubbing her toes 
against things and people. They cer- 
tainly did look very queer. Even the 
teacher smiled when Rachel clumsily 
ascended the platform and began to 
recite: 

“A foot more light, a step more true, 

Ne’er from the heathflower dashed the dew.” 

It had been hard for Rachel to bear the 
smiles and comments of the scholars, but 
this smile from Miss Howard broke her 
heart. When school was dismissed she 
lingered behind and then went around by 
the river that she might be alone. 

It was pleasant to walk along the river 
bank, shaded by willow trees, and look 
through the clear, sparkling water to the 
pebbly bottom. Rachel almost forgot 
her vexations in watching the tiny fish 
darting to and fro. There was no one in 
sight and she pulled off her shoes and 
stockings and waded out into the stream, 
taking first the precaution to hang her 
property on the branch of one of the wil- 
lows overhanging the water. The strokes 
of the old town clock presently warned 
her that she must hasten home, and pick- 
ing her way carefully back to the old 
willow she reached up and took down the 
She sighed heavily as she 


looked at the gaiters. If only the leather 
were not quite so good! 

Then, moved by a sudden, uncontrolla- 
ble impulse, she seized the little branch 
upon which her tormentors were hanging 
and shook it with all her might. Down 
went the gaiters into the river. Rachel 
laughed gleefully as they sailed away 
toward the dam. She felt ready to endure 
all possible consequences now that she 
should never see them again. 

But it was a very sober little damsel 
who appeared before Miss Jerusha half 
an hour later. That lady stared at the 
dusty, ragged stockings in dismay. 

‘‘Where are your gaiters?”’ she cried, 
seizing her small cousin by the hand. 

Rachel hesitated. 

‘*Speak !” commanded Miss Jerusha. 

‘In the river,” faltered Rachel. 

‘*In the river!” repeated Miss Jerusha. 
‘*How on earth did they get there?” 

‘*They fell in,’’ stammered Rachel. 

The child had not intended to tell an 
untruth, but Miss Jerusha was so much 
more terrible in reality than she had been 
in imagination that all of her fancied 
courage forsook her. 

‘*How did they fall in?” 

“I hung them on a tree so that nobody 
would run off with ’em,” replied Rachel, 
with her eyes fixed on the carpet, ‘‘and 
they tumbled in.” 

‘*Well,” exclaimed Miss Jerusha, “I'd 
never have thought you would be so care- 
less. I’vea great mind to send you to bed 
without your supper. You can't have any- 
thing but bread and milk anyhow.” 


Rachel soon wished that she had gone 
supperless to bed. Miss Jerusha and 
Sarah Elizabeth Larkin—helper, adviser, 
companion, all in one—talked only of the 
unfortunate gaiters, plying Rachel with 
most unexpected and embarrassing ques- 
tions. 

At last nine o’clock came and Rachel 
heaved a sigh of relief as she crept into 
bed, fancying that her trouble would be 
over when once away from her cousin 
and Sarah Elizabeth. But presently she 
made up her mind that it had only just 
begun, for her conscience was a hundred 
times more annoying. At midnight Miss 
Jerusha was awakened by a wild shriek 
from R«chel. 

‘Sarah Elizabeth Larkin!” she cried. 
‘*Bring a candle right away.” 

When the two women entered the room 
Rachel was sitting up in bed, choking and 
swallowing desperately. 

‘*Mercy on us!” exclaimed Miss Je- 
rusha, at the same time giving Rachel a 
sharp slap on the back. ‘*What are you 
swallowin’? What’s chokin’ you?” 

‘The gaiters,’’ gasped Rachel, throwing 
her head back and rolling her eyes in 
agony. 

Sarah Elizabeth clasped her hands. 
‘*She’s out of her head,” she said in a 
whisper. 

Miss Jerusha assumed at once the man- 
ner which she had always believed should 
be adopted in the presence of lunatics, 
and sitting down on the bed proceeded to 
count the child’s pulse. 

‘“T shook ’em in,’ continued Rachel, 
clutching frantically at her throat. 

‘*Go for the doctor,” said her cousin. 

‘Oh, no,” cried Rachel. ‘I don’t want 
the doctor.” 

“Then explain yourself immediately,” 
said Miss Jerusha. ‘Shook what in 
where?” 

Rachel told her sorrowful tale with 
many tears and outbursts of self-reproach, 
and then she lay back on her pillow com- 
paratively happy. 

‘*You needn’t get up to-morrow till I 
see you,” said Miss Jerusha. ‘This is so 
awful that I must see the minister about 

ou.” 

“Them good gaiters,” moaned Sarah 
E'igabeth Larkin. ‘‘There’s a hundred 
children would be only too thankful to 
get ’em.” 

Rachel wished one out of the hundred 
had them, but that was, of course, out of 
the question now. 

Nobody ever knew what the minister 
said to Miss Jerusha on the following | 
morning, but when she entered Rachel’s | 
room her eyes were very red. 

‘*Rachel,” she said, ‘I believe I made | 
a mistake about them gaiters yesterday. 
I didn’t mean to tempt you tosin. The 
Lord knows I didn’t. But you’ve been 
dreadful naughty, and ’twouldn’t be right 
to overlook it. So I'll have to punish you 
you by keepin’ you in bed all day. But,” 
she concluded, noting the tears that were 
running down Rachel’s face, ‘‘I’ll have to 
punish myself, too. I’m goin’ right out 
to buy you a new pair of shoes with the 
patent leather tips that you’ve been want- 
in’ so long.” 

Rachel sprang up and threw her arms 
around her cousin’s neck for the first 
time in her motherless little life. She had 
expected to be sentenced to go barefoot all 
summer. 

“Don’t, child,” said Miss Jerusha, 
‘“‘you’re crumplin’ my collar all up.” 
But she smiled as she spoke.—Susan Cur- 
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BE DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
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The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for notin or 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL. 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 

By Epnan D. CHENEY. ‘Vith portrait and half-tone 
illustrations of the sculptor’s princi 
Cloth, $3.00, . tines 
Mrs. Cheney has succeeded | 

exceedingly readable, and free = re: "1 


that makes up a great t of so m wd 
This volume is not only, an aceount ae the litera 











BRYN MAWR COLLEGE »3:°St329%. 


~ze Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, 
Anglo-Saxon, French, ola French, Italian, Span- 
ish, German, including Gothic and Old igh 
German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Philosophy, 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus com- 
lete. Fellowships (value $525) in Gooch, Latin, 
English, German and Teutonic Philology, Romance, 
Languages, Mathematics, History, Chemistry, and 
Biology. A fourth Hall of Residence will, it is 
hoped, be opened in the autumn, and will accom- 
modate all »pplicants for admission. For Program 
address as above, 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


Family and Day School. Both sexes. 41st year. 
College, Scientific and Business Preparation. Send 
for Catalogue. At home Tuesdays, West Newton, 
Mass. ALLEN BROTHERS. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shopr, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D.., President. 
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OF ARTISTIC 


WALL 
PAPERS, 


WE SHALL SELL AT COST FOR SIXTY DAYS 
All goods left over from last season. 
We are constantly receiving NEW GOODS from the 
best manufacturers, which we guarantee to sell lower 
than any other house in New England. 


T. F. SWAN, 
12 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


} ext Door to Washington Street. 


UNITY, 


Freedom, fellowship, and character 





in religion. 





A Journal of Natural and Rational 
Religion. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 
Sixteen quarto pages each week, 
including a liberal sermon or lecture, 
a review of current events and re- 
ligious and_ sociological literature, 
and a number of timely editorial and 
contributed articles. 


EDITED 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
assisted by a corps of able workers 
in the field of religion and of ethics. 


PUBLISHED 


— BY— 


Unity Publishing Company 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Publishers otf Liberal Literature 
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FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 


By ELIZABETH Hype Botume. Cloth, $1.25. 


Patient, intelligent, and thoroughly reli 
author gives in this book the resules of pg 
years’ work among the colored people of the South, 
and her experience throws great light on the condi- 
tions of labor and social life that have caused anxiety 
> ate = gpee, me one anxious for the 
e 2.0} e Am 
to neglect her testimony. ee ae 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 
REVELATION 

By Rev. F. M. Spracue. Cloth, $1.75. 

“This is, on the whole, the ablest and , 
hensive indictment of our present system of Duaioos 
that has yet appeared. It is a summary not onl of 
the literature of discontent, but, what is better 
of the literature of Christian bopefulness that can be 
satisfied with noting less than a radical change in 
Se ipethods which have hitherto dominated th 


QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Puri- 
tan Life. By Francis H. UnpERwoop, LL. D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes ; 


“I quite envy the man who has not read Qual 
fer eral Ld plepeure in front of iim, | 
” 
2S 4. Md me, for I have read it twice.” It isa 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By HARRIETTE R. SHAT 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth 
75 cents, 

This manual, although intended for all students, fe 
especiall prepared for the use of women, in their 
clubs, unions, or any organization where it is impor- 
tant to conduct meetings. The book is made as 
elementary and simple as ible,—containing all 
the minute details of pres ding, of debating, of 
poy | motions, of voting, etc., etc.,—while at the 
me ba ey en vane is essential to a 

e prin , 
pea the pi ciples, rules and practice of 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others: 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs (Na 
tional), 


The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 
The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
The Illinois Women's Press Association. 
The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Cook County (Ill.) Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Spokane ( Wash.) Sorosis. 
yi? Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo, 


The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and The 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn, 
The Boston Political Class. 


The Friday Club, and The Woma League 
of Everett, Mass. " noua 


The Old and New, of Malden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 
The Melrose Women’s Club. ’ 
The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mass. 


Any of the above sent by mailupon receipt 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


At Canton 





Junction, Mass. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabries 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS, 


saning them the most elastic of all Textile 
abrics, and are for the following uses: 


MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, 
MATTRESS PADS, 
FILLING FOR CUSHIONS, 


All of the above taking the place of the best 
curled horse hair, also, the well known 


STAIR PADS, AND TABLE 
PADDING. 


Order through your Dry Goods and Furniture 
dealer. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin, 
the papers written by her under governmen 
auspices, and uccompanied by notes concerning 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St,, Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out, 





Alphas. 

The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
Woburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 


Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price list. 


MALVINA CREAN 
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Letters containing remittances and velating, to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at tne risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Ifa person orders his ow discontinued, he 
must pay all arre 8, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Min- 
nesota Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
at Lake City, August 24 and 25, beginning at 
2 P. M. on Thursday, August 24. 

All local societies are requested to send three 
delegates. Where there is no local W. 8S. A., 
any person who subscribes to the Constitution 
and pays a membership fee of one dollar will 
receive a membership ticket, which will serve as 
credentials for any annual meeting or other con- 
vention held by the Minnesota W. S. A. within 
one year. 

To men and women who believe in equality of 
rights, of which the ballot is the sign and seal, a 
cordial invitation is extended to participate in 
the Convention. Delegates and visitors desiring 
entertainment are requested to send their names 
to Mrs. S. I. Gaylord, Lake City, Minn. 

Juiia B. Newson, Pres. 
Anna M. Jonzs, Sec. 
Red Wing, Minn., July 22, 1893. 


+o 
HOW TO CARRY COLORADO. 





Colorado is the battle-ground for 1893. 
A woman suffrage constitutional amend- 
ment is pending there. It will be voted 
upon next November, a year in advance 
of Kansas. If approved, its success will 
give the cause an impetus the world over. 
How can it be carried? 

To carry the amendment the effort must 
be two-fold: (1) to change public senti- 
ment, and (2) to organize the public senti- 
ment which already exists. How can this 
bedone? Not by meetings alone, for men 
will not go to suffrage meetings. Not by 
inviting people to come together, for the 
great body of men and women will not 
come. We want the men to do the direct 
political work, and arouse the women; 
we want the women to do the direct 
social work, and arouse the men. Hereis 
my suggestion : 

Let the friends of suffrage, few or many 
—no matter if but one woman and one 
man—get together in each county, send 
sixteen cents to the office of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, Boston, for an Enrolment 
Book, and go to work. 

Call on the most respected men of the 
county. Explain the object. Show that 
enrolment will not limit their freedom or 
affect their party standing, while it gives 
moral weight to the reform. Get a dozen 
influential men to head the list—lawyers, 
ministers, physicians, merchants and 
farmers. Then get the wives, sisters, 
mothers and daughters of these men on the 
opposite page. Then start out on a house- 
to-house canvass. As soon as cO-opera- 
tion can be secured, subdivide the county 
by voting precincts, send for additional 
books, and increase the number of can- 
vassers. Label these books A, B, C, etc. 
Keep a record of the books and of the 
canvassers. Hold a monthly meeting at 
the county seat to compare results and 
map out the work. Go over the ground 
once thoroughly—street by street, village 
by village, farm by farm. Carry with the 
book the best leaflets published—‘*Emi- 
nent Opinions,” ‘“‘Wyoming Speaks for 
Herself,” ‘Objections Answered,” or 
‘The Elective Franchise.” Wherever 
people refuse to sign, get their promise to 
read a leaflet, leave one, and go along. 
We can supply these leaflets postpaid to 
any address for fifteen cents a hundred, 
their actual cost. 

The object is to enlist workers for the 
amendment at every polling place in Col- 
orado at the next November election. 
The work must be completed within three 
months. When election day comes, there 
should be a local committee of workers 
at every precinct, consisting of men, or 
women, or both, irrespective of party, 
who will ask every voter to vote ‘‘yes” 
on the amendment. H. B. B. 


ALBUM OF W 


DEAR JOURNAL :—I crave a little space 
in your full columns for a special business 
of my own. 

I received quite recently a letter from a 
lady, stating that she had failed to find 
at the Chicago Exposition the Album of 
the Women Ministers and Preachers for 
which photographs had been solicited 
and contributed. Knowing by my own 
experience that it is often diilicult to 
trace particular objects in so vast and 
varied an exhibit, I desire to make it 


+e, 
OMEN MINISTERS. 


| known, once for all, that the album in 


question is to be seen in the Organization 
Room of the Women’s Building at the 
World’s Fair. It is in the space occupied 
by the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Space 14, I think, and is in 
charge of the custodian of that space, 
Miss Emerson, who is a niece of Mrs. 


| Charlotte Emerson Brown, president of 


the Federation. 

I will also take occasion to say that the 
Year Books, Calendars and other docu- 
ments contributed to this exhibit by the 
women’s clubs throughout the country 
are well worth examining. Some of these 
are adorned with fine water color illustra- 
tions and decorations, while all give 
evidence of the good work which the 
clubs are doing. I wish that this precious 
collection may be preserved, after the 
close of the World’s Fair, in some central 
spot where women from various parts 
may have access to it. 

I am always, dear JOURNAL, your 
devoted friend, JULIA WarRD HOwE. 

Oak Glen, Newport, R. I., Aug. 7, 1893. 


——__+or—_ 
PURIFYING POLITICS. 


Miss Turner, in her paper read before 
the New Century Guild in Philadelphia, 
continued : 

Now, let us look at some of the claims 
advanced by woman suffragists :— 

One is that women’s entrance into pol- 
itics will have a purifying effect; this is 
one of the greatest mistakes ; facts, which 
are stubborn things, prove it. The theory 
that the majority of women would vote 
for the purification of politics and society 
has been practically tested in Utah. The 
legislature of that Territory gave women 
the ballot; here, if ever, was a grand op- 

ortunity to show what they could do; 

ut, either from choice or compulsion 
(and the overwhelming vote showed that 
compulsion did not dominate all), the 
women of Utah steadily thwarted the law 
at every election, becoming really a tower 
of defence of polygamy at the polls; re- 
sulting in the franchise being taken from 
them. 

To say that the women “thwarted the 
law,” as if they were the persons princi- 
pally responsible, is to misrepresent the 
case. The Mormons had the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the electoral vote in 
Utah before the women were given the 
ballot, and for years after it was taken 
away from them. The votes of the Mor- 
mon women merely swelled a majority 
that was supteme without them. ‘The ad- 
vocates of equal rights believe that, un- 
der normal circumstances, men and 
women together will do better as voters 
than either sex alone. The opponents be- 
lieve that they will do worse. In Utah 
they did neither better nor worse, and 
left the result practically unchanged. 
The Mormon men voted the Mormon 
ticket absolutely solid; the Mormon 
women did thesame. If the action of the 
Mormon women is an argument against 
suffrage for women, the action of the 
Mormon men is an equally strong argu- 
ment against suffrage formen. It was six 
of one and half a dozen of the other. 

But, if we look below the surface, the 
responsibility for polygamy is no longer 
equally divided between men and women. 
Who first proclaimed the doctrine of po- 
lygamy in Utah? A man claiming to be a 
prophet. Who taught the reluctant and 
dismayed women that they must accept it 
as the will of God? A male priesthood. 
The Gentiles of Utah are unanimous in 
declaring that the Mormon women hate 
polygamy ; that they accept it as a heavy 
cross, from a sense of religious obligation ; 
and that a Mormon woman suffers as much 
misery when her husband takes another 
wife, as any wife outside of Utah would 
suffer under similar circumstances. And 
this stands to reason. There are some 
men who like very well to have a half a 
dozen wives, but there is no wife who 
likes to share her husband’s affections 
with half a dozen other women. In the 
words of ‘‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife,” Mormon- 
ism—so far at least as its objectionable 
feature of polygamy is concerned —is a 
monument to ‘the wickedness and smart- 
ness of men.” 

All sorts of contradictory disasters 
have been predicted as the probable re- 
sults of woman suffrage; but no one has 
ever seriously claimed that American 
women outside of Utah would vote for 
polygamy. Instead of quoting Utah, 
which is an entirely exceptional and ab- 
normal community, why not take some 
one of the various other places that allow 
suffrage to women? Why not take Eng- 
land, where women have had municipal 
suffrage ever since 1869, and have exer- 
cised it, Mr. Gladstone says, ‘* without 
detriment, and with great advantage”? 
Why not take the twenty States and Ter- 
ritories where women now exercise school 
suffrage, generally with good results? 
Why not mention Kansas, where women 
have had municipal suffrage for years? 
Gov. Humphrey, of Kansas, wrote in 1889: 

The vote of the women has increased 
at each election, and it may truthfully be 
said that it isa factor in securing purer 








and better municipal government. 





Attorney General Kellogg, of Kansas, 
wrote, when the admission of several 
new Territories was under discussion : 


J udging from the experience of Kansas, 
I am of the opinion that these Territories 
will find it greatly to the advantage of 
good morals, purity in politics, and good 
government, to make provision in their 
constitutions for extending suffrage upon 
equal terms to both men and women. So 
far as Iam able to learn, the votes of the 
women in our cities have upon the whole 
been in the interests of good order, good 
morals, and a prudent and intelligent city 
government. I think the better class of 
our citizens, without regard to party, 
have arrived at this conclusion. 
Chief Justice Horton, of Kansas, said: 


I can state from experience and obser- 
vation that woman suffrage is satisfactory 
in its results in every respect, so much so 
that many believe that suffrage for all pur- 
poses should be conferred upon the women 
of the State. 

The two Associate Justices of the Kan- 
sas Supreme Court concurred in this opin- 
ion. 

Judge Valentine wrote: 

The women’s votes have generally been 
cast on the ~ side, and in favor of 
good officers and good government. None 
of the predicted evils, and no evils, that I 
am aware of, have resulted. 


Judge Johnston said : 


The results have been highly beneficial. 
Our elections are more orderly and fair, 
a higher class of officers are chosen, and 
we have cleaner and stronger city ro. 
ments. Our experience under this law 
warrants the further extension of suffrage 
to women. 

Many other persons in Kansas are evi- 
dently of this opinion; for the last Legis- 
lature voted in favor of submitting an 
amendment granting full suffrage to 
women, by a vote of 32 to 5 in the Senate 
and 94 to 17 in the House. This was the 
more remarkable inasmuch as the House 
and Senate were of opposite political com- 
plexions. They were hardly able to agree 
in regard to any other measure; but they 
vied with each other in the enthusiasm 
with which they adopted the equal suf- 
frage amendment. 

Why does Miss Turner pass over all 
these instances? Above all, why does 
she make no mention of Wyoming, where 
women have had suffrage much longer 
than in Utah, and under conditions more 
nearly resembling those of a normal 
American community? Ex-Chief Justice 
Fisher, of Wyoming, says: 

I wish I could show the people who are 
so wonderfully exercised on the subject 
of female suffrage just how it works. .. . 
I have seen the effects of female suffrage, 
and instead of being a means of encourage- 
ment to fraud and corruption, it tends 
greatly to purify elections and give better 
government. 

It would be easy to fill a column with 
similar testimonies to the good effects of 
woman suffrage in Wyoming, from the 
leading men of both political parties, offi- 
cially confirmed a few months ago by a 
unanimous vote of the Wyoming House 
of Representatives. Against this over- 
whelming weight of evidence, what has 
the objector to offer? Let us see: 


Last fall, during the presidential cam- 
paign, there was a club of women formed 
to advance the interests of one of the two 
great parties. Did it succeed in purify- 
ing politics and command the respect of 
the country? No, for the very first thing 
we hear is that there is an internal com- 
motion; the president is denounced in 
scathing terms for using her office for 
personal gain, or spoils; disgraceful 
scenes are the outcome, and women are 
held up to ridicule. In a fair, impartial 
account of the matter, the editor of the 
paper containing it closes with a sentence 
recommending the affair to the careful con- 
sideration of those who advocate the adop- 
tion of woman suffrage on the ground that 
it would purify and sweeten politics. A 
woman will not purify politics any more 
than she will effect the reformation of a 
drunkard by marrying him. 


“There was a political club of women 
formed!” There were scores of such 
clubs formed. Why instance the single 
club that had a equabble, and ignore the 
dozens that behaved discreetly? It is 
worth noticing, too, that the one club 
which got into difficulties was a club that 
prided itself upon having nothing to do 
with the advocacy of woman suffrage, and 
upon limiting its methods strictly to 
womanly “influence.” Its experience is 
a proof that the restriction of women’s 
efforts to indirect influence does not avail to 
prevent their quarrelling about politics. A 
great deal more was made of the affair than 
it was worth. Just so, when the Board of 
Lady Managers had a small tiff, the papers 
opposed to equal rights ‘theld women up 
to ridicule” all over the country. But the 
fact that the men connected with the 
World’s Fair were squabbling more or 
less all the time was nowhere quoted as 
proving the unfitness of men to vote. In 
spite of that little tiff among the Lady 
Managers, does any one seriously doubt 
that the Exposition has been stronger 
and more successful ou account of having 
the codperation of both men and women 
in its management? It will be so with 
public affairs. 


From the experience of woman suffrage | this country at least, a purely masculine 





where it has been tried, there is every 
reason to hope that it will be of assist- 
ance toward purifying politics. But that 
is not the principal ground upon which it 
is advocated. If half the members of the 
New Century Guild were excluded from 
any vote in the disposal of the society’s 
money, which is levied upon all the mem- 
bers equally, it would be a manifest un- 
fairness. It would not be necessary for 
those who urged a change to prove that 
the members excluded were purer or 
better in any way than the others, or that 
they would all of them always vote 
wisely, or that their admission to a vote 
would have a purifying effect upon the 
Guild. It would be advocated, and unan- 
swerably advocated, as a matter of plain 
and simple justice. A. 8. B. 


——_—__—$~@9——___. 


VERMONT WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVEN- 
TION. 


At the annual session of the Vermont 
Woman Suffrage Association in Hard- 
wick, these officers were elected : 


, President—Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Land- 
ng. 
Secretary—Miss Laura Moore, Barnet. 
Treasurer—C. W. Wyman, Brattleboro. 
Auditor—Willard Chase, West Concord. 
Fi C ittee—Mrs. L. E. Alfred, New- 
rt; Miss Laura Moore, Barnet; Mrs. G. E. 
avidson, Newfane, G. W. Seaver, Barton. 
Superintendent on Press Work—A. M. W 
=, bah sa nye 
Superintendents of Woman Suffrage Papers— 
Mrs. E. W. Dwinell, Glover, ed > ‘Atwood, 
St. Johnsbury. 


The society passed these resolutions : 


Whereas, we, the Vermont Woman Suffrage 
Association in convention assembled, recognize 
God as our leader and accept the principles 
taught in the “sermon on the mount” as our 
creed; and whereas, governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed, 
and women are governed; taxation without rep- 
resentation is tyranny, and women are taxed; 
therefore 

Resolved, That we deplore the present subordi- 
nate condition of women in church and State as 
a wicked injustice to womankind, and an unwar- 
ranted usurpation altogether unworthy of the 
civilization of the nineteenth century ; and 

Whereas, women now have full suffrage in the 
State of Wyoming, municipal suffrage in Kan- 
sas and Michigan, and unmarried women and 
widows have municipal suffrage in England, 
Scotland, and many of the British provinces, and 
school suffrage in twenty-one States and Territo- 
ries; therefore 

Resolved, That in this progress the cause has 
already made, we recognize the leading hand of 
Providence; and in this large acceptance of the 
principles of equal rights we see promise of the 
ultimate triumph of our cause. 

Resolved, That we do hereby present congrat- 
ulations to the Woman Suffrage Association of 
Michigan on having secured from their legisla- 
ture a law extending full municipal suffrage to 
women; and for the generous vote given to the 
bill by the legislators. 

Resolved, That we hereby tender our sincere 
thanks and high appreciation tothe members of 
both houses of the Vermont legislature of ’92 
who favored and voted for the bill granting mu- 
nicipal suffrage to women. 

Resolved, That as an organization and indi- 
vidually, we will use our influence to elect men 
for our next Legislature who are favorable to 
equal suffrage, and we do heartily endorse the 
“enrolment plan,’’ and recommend a vigorous 
prosecution of the work in our State. 








—~t#>>- 
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SMOKERS SEPARATE. 


Arriving at my summer home in Dor- 
chester via electric car, I was agreeably 
surprised to find that a supplementary 
white post had sprung up within a few 
weeks, and I could step out almost at my 
very door. Asking the reason of this 
benefit, my hostess answered, ‘‘Oh, Mr. 
Whitney will do anything in reason. Some 
one complained to him that it was too far 
to walk to Park St. or Melville Ave. and 
the extra stop was at once arranged.” 
Anything in reason! If the courteous 
manager of the West End road, and 
managers everywhere, could only realize 
the reasonableness of running separate 
cars as ‘“‘smokers,” how it would add to 
the general comfort of womankind! 

There has lately been an unsuccessful 
effort, in which the Boston Traveller gave 
vigorous help, to prohibit smoking altc- 
gether on the open cars. Failing this, 
why may not an effort be made to reserve 
certain cars for that purpose, keeping the 
others clean? As a general thing, the 





odor is swept away by the breeze, of 
course; but the other night in a heavy | 
rain, necessitating the closing of all the | 
curtains, ‘“‘smoking on the three rear | 
seats” still went on, and the effect in the | 
damp,confined atmosphere, was sickening. 
But the untidy floors are the worst fea- | 
ture. We come up from Nantasket on the 
spinning little narrow gauge train, that 
swings one in and out of such brilliant 
glimpses of flashing blue sea, creamy surf, 
smooth green hills, and vine-clad veran- 
dahs with children waving a gay good- 
byeto the departing paterfamilias. Every- 
thing within the car is neat and comfort- 
able. The fresh summer dresses and trim 
russet shoes are intact. 

But reaching the city one must take a 
ear where the three front seats have 
lately been the three rear seats, and then, 
beware! The places toward the sides will 
be preferable, because, I suppose, the 
smokers have had ‘‘the world before them, 
where to choose.” But in the rush and 
scramble there is no time to pick one’s 
seat, and one can only obey Mr. Hale and 
‘**Jook up and not down.” Smoking is, in 








habit. Does it not seem an anachronism, 
in this age of progress, that women should 
still suffer from its attendant evils? 

C. w. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS, 


The Woman’s Literary Union, of Port- 
land, Me., composed of thirty women’s 
clubs, celebrated its fourth ‘‘Field Day” 
in June. A morning reception, an after- 
noon luncheon, toasts, poems and songs 
made the day one to be remembered. The 
guests were Mrs. J. C. Croly (Jennie 
June), Mrs. Mary Dame Hall, of Hono- 
lulu, Miss A. M. Beecher, of Newton, 
Mass., Miss Knight (president of Rhode 
Island Woman’s Club), Mrs. Helen B. C. 
Beedy, of Farmington, Me., and Miss A. 
M. Homans, of Boston. 

The annual meeting of the Maine State 
Federation will be held at Skowhegan, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Oc- 
tober 10, 11 and 12. 

The Massachusetts Association of Work- 
ing Girls’ Clubs has just issued its fifth 
annual report. Six new clubs have been 
admitted to the Association during the 
past year, making a total membership at 
present of twenty-seven clubs, whose 
united roll-call contains 1,878 names. 


The next step in the process of the 
Working Girls’ Club movement is already 
being widely and anxiously discussed. It 
is proposed to form a national federation 
of Working Girls’ Clubs. This matter 
will be the chief subject of consideration 
at the convention of Working’ Girls Clubs 
to be held in Boston next May. Delegates 
from nearly every State in the Union will 
be in attendance. The first convention of 
Working Girls’ Clubs was held three 
years ago in New York. The number 
of delegates present was 225. 


— 
aa 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, Chairman of 
the Woman’s General Committee on Re- 
ligious Congresses in the World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary, has just received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity from Lombard 
University, Galesburg, Ill. This is the 
first instance in which a woman has been 
authorized to write D.D. after her name. 
Dr. Chapin has been an ordained minister 
of the Universalist denomination for 
nearly thirty years, and most of the time 
has been settled asa pastor. She isa very 
studious, scholarly woman. 

The Congregational church is affording 
more and more opportunities for women 
to engage in pastoral and evangelical 
work. On July 19, Mrs. Clara L. Buell 
was ordained pastor over the church at 
Gaylord, Mich. The ordination sermon 
was preached by her brother, Rev. F. 
Miller. At Jerome, Mich., Miss Ida 
Sherman, of Charlotte, has been holding 
special meetings which resulted in the ad- 
dition of some thirty members to the 
church. Mrs. J. A. Biddle, of Hartford, 
Conn., is engaged in speaking publicly in 
behalf of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. Several young woman missiona- 
ries have been at work in Vermont during 
the past year, and have accomplished 
much for the communities in which they 
have labored. 

The daughters of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church preach and prophesy despite 
Dr. Buckley’s antagonism. During the 
temporary illness of Rev. H. S. Thompson, 
of Felton, Del., his daughter preached 
the sermon and conducted the morn- 
ing service, and his wife lectured in the 
evening. Miss Maude F. Mills, daughter 
of Rev. James P. Mills, of the North 
Ohio Conference, read a paper at the Dis- 
trict League Convention of the Cleveland 
District, which was so well received that 
she was invited to prepare another for the 
Convention of the Fifth General Confer- 
ence District, held at Springfield. This 
paper, and the presentation of it, was 
highly commended by the press and those 
present. She is a graduate of Baldwin 
University, class of ’90. 

Three women ministers participated in 
the recent annual convention of the Uni- 
versalist Young People’s Union of Kansas, 
Rev. Sara L. Stoner, of Topeka, Rev. 
Frances E. Brant, and Rev. Martha D. 
Garner. At the Young People’s meeting 
in Iowa,Rev. Mrs. 8. L. Crum, of Webster 
City, and Mrs. Effie K. M. Jones, of Water. 
loo, and their respective husbands, who 
are also ministers, took an active part. 
Miss Alice Fiske, a rising young woman 
preacher, is supplying the Universalist 
church at Osage, Iowa, during the pastor’s 
vacation, and Amanda A. Kidder recently 
preached Sunday morning and evening at 
Charles City. 

Rev. Mary L. Leggett, of the Unitarian 
parish at Green Harbor, Mass., who went 
abroad six months ago on account of ill 
health, was given a rare welcome on the 
evening of her return, June 29. Every 
seat in the chapel was filled with members 
and townspeople. White-robed Sunday 
school children lined the aisle bearing 
clusters of crimson roses. The walls and 
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pews were garlanded with marguerites, 
the pulpit and the pastor’s chair were 
wreathed with roses, pansies and other 
sweet blossoms, and a joy-bell of roses 
rang in mid-air. There were songs and 
poems of greeting, white roses and notes 
of welcome were passed up to the pastor 
from the audience until hand and lap were 
overflowing. Every one took her by the 
hand and rejoiced in her return. This 
wonderful outpouring of affection and 
loyalty marked the close of the two years’ 
ministry of Miss Leggett at Green Chapel. 
Under her lead the society has safely 
passed through many difficulties, and a 
rich fruition is hoped from the labors of 
the beloved pastor, who returns renewed 
in health and spirit. F. M. A. 


o> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The book upon which Miss Celia Thax- 
ter is engaged is to be called ‘‘An Island 
Home,” and will deal chiefly with the 
flowers of her beautiful garden at the 
Isles of Shoals. 

The biography of James G. Blaine is 
being prepared by Gail Hamilton, with 
the codperation of Mr. Blaine’s family, 
and with the special authorization of Mrs. 
Blaine. Gail Hamilton was appointed by 
Mr. Blaine as his literary executor. 

Mrs. William Claflin, of this city, whose 
guest the poet Whittier usually was when 
he was in town, has prepared an attrac- 
tive volume of personal reminiscences of 
him. To this Miss Edna D. Proctor, also 
a close friend of Whittier’s, has contrib- 
uted a fine poem. 

Mrs. Josephine Redding has found that 
two papers, the Art Interchange and 
Vogue, require too much time to be con- 
ducted by one person, and she has re- 
signed her place on the former. She will 
continue to guide the editorial department 
of Vogue. 

Miss Kate Sanborn, the brilliant author 
of ‘‘Adopting an Abandoned Farm,” has 
written another entertaining book, enti- 
tled *‘A Truthful Woman in Southern 
California,” which will be published im- 
mediately in Appletons’ dainty Summer 
Series. Miss Sanborn sketches her expe- 
rience at Los Angeles, San Diego, Coro- 
nado Beach, and elsewhere, and her 
sketches of the life as well as the coun- 
try are invariably original, humorous and 
amusing. 

Grace Ellery Channing, the author of a 
piquant story which appears in the cur- 
rent number of Scribner's Magazine, isa 
granddaughter of the eminent divine, the 
late W. E. Channing. She was formerly 
a resident of Providence, R.I., but now 
lives at San Bernardino, Cal. Miss Chan- 
ning has in preparation a novel of early 
colonial life in this country, which will, 
no doubt, attract attention when pub- 
lished. 





The American Philosophical Society, 
Philadelphia, gives notice that the Henry | 
M. Phillips prize of $500 will be awarded 


for the best essay on, first, ‘‘The Com- | Lexington, Ky., shows Mrs. D. D. Bell to 
‘The | be the largest property holder, she listing 
‘*Roman | $351,075, while the third on the list is also 


mon Law of England’; second, 
Theory of the State”; third, 


Law and English Law Compared.” The 


competitors have until Jan. 1, 1895, in | tax on $146,476 worth of property. But 


which to prepare their essays. The fund 
of $5,000 from which the prize is offered 
was presented to the society as a memo- 
rial of ex-Congressman Henry M. Phil- 
lips, by his sister. 


— 
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EDUCATIONAL MATTERS. 


Women belonging to a Baltimore cook- 
ing school have offered to train in culinary 
science one hundred girls attending the 
grammar schools of the city, without 
charge, hoping thereby to demonstrate 
the utility of establishing a cookery de- 
partment in connection with the public 
schools. 

In St. Louis all married women teachers 
are to be denied a re-election for the crime | 
of being married. The New England Jour- | 
nal of Education comments: ‘‘When will 
school boards have the courage to dismiss 
every married teacher who is not doing 
her work well, and retain every one who 
is a first-class teacher?” 

Miss Cora Goodenow has been elected 
county commissioner of schools in Ottowa 
County, Mich. 

Miss Georgia Hopley is now proprietor 
of the Columbus (0.) School Journal. 

Edwin D. Mead, to whom in chief meas- 
ure the great success of the Old South 
lectures for young people is due, has re- 
printed his essays upon the “Old South 
Historical Work,’’ from Education and the 
New England Magazine, as a monograph. 
It contains many suggestions for those 
who feel its inspiration and desire to ex- 
tend the field of lectures for the education 
of the masses, and most of all for young 
people. 

Miss E. A. Packard, for four years prin- 
cipal of the Los Angeles (Cal.) high 
school, has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence. Miss Packard will spend the 











| justices deal with the tramp question in 


year in European travel and study. She 
spends July at the World’s Fair, and Au- 
gust in Boston, where she will be joined 
by friends from San Francisco, sailing for 
Antwerp, August 23. 

In consequence of the increased em- 
ployment of Turkish women as school mis- 
tresses in girls’ schools, the Porte has de- 
creed the formation of a normal school 
for girls in Constantinople. 

The Davis medal for composition and 
elocution of the Corcoran Scientific 
School, a part of the Columbian Univer- 
sity at Washington, D.C., was won by 
Miss Mary O. Dean, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, for her oration on ‘‘Francis Ba- 
con.”” The fund for the medals was do- 
nated to the university about thirty years 
ago by Hon. Isaac Davis, of Massachu- 
setts. This is the first time that the prize 
has been won by a woman, but it is also 
the first time that young women students 
have been allowed to compete. 


+O 
ELECTRIC COOKING. 


Mrs. Marion A. McBride, of Arlington 
Heights, Mass., has undertaken a notable 
work as Superintendent of the Domestic 
Science Department at the Rhode Island 
State Fair. One special feature in this 
department will be the elaborate display 
of electric cooking. This part of the 
work will occupy the centre space of the 
department, and here a hot water boiler 
will be heated by electric coils, and from 
the switchboard on the wall will come 
numerous electric wires, which will be 
attached to cooking utensils on the cook- 
ing tables, and the novel sight of cooking 
on the dining table as it is prepared for 
dinner will be shown. The Electric Cook- 
ing Outfit consists of an oven, broiler, 
double boiler, steam cooker, tea and cof- 
fee-pot, sauce-pan, tea-kettle and chafing 
dish. The cleanliness of these utensils 
and the supply of heat produced by simply 
turning a key as one would to turn on 
the gas, the absolute control of the heat 
and the convenience of working where 
one desires, is indicative of a new era in 
housekeeping. Cooking will be done every 
day during the Fair, which will be opened 
Sept. 18, using the electric current which 
lights the building and which will be 
attached to the cooking utensils. 

Electric Cooking will also be shown in 
the Domestic Science Department of the 
Food and Health Exposition in Provi- 
dence, during November. All cooking 
will be done by cooking school graduates, 
and full explanation of food products and 
cooking methods will be given. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Vinnie Emerson, matron of the in- 
sane asylum at Osawatomie, Kan., has re- 
signed her position and will take a three 
years’ course of study at the Woman’s 
Medical College at Chicago. 


The State and county assessment at 





a woman, Mrs. E. B. Woodward, paying 


they have no representation. 

The men and women who have been for 
one year in the employ of Mr. John Shep- 
ard, Jr., a merchant of Providence, are 
sent to the World’s Fair at his expense. 
This is a clever combination of philan- 
thropy and business which may be rec- 
ommended on sound principles. 

The Kansas women who serve as police 


their own way. One tramp was sentenced 
to two baths a day for 10 days and hard 
labor on the stone pile, with the order 
that he was to be fed if he worked and 
starved if he shirked.— Springfield (Mass. ) 





Republican. 

At arecent meeting of directors of ‘‘The | 
American Humane Education Society,” | 
President Angell reported 161 new Bands 
of Mercy, making a total of 16,411, and it | 
was voted that the president be author- 
ized to offer a prize of $1,000 to the first 
leading American University or College 
which shall, in accordance with the pres- 
ident’s plans, establish a professorship of 
Social Science and Humanity. 

Mrs. Anna §S. Harris, of this city, is try- 
ing to raise a fund to assist women in 
obtaining a medical education in the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of Bos- 
ton. The money is to be applied for this 
purpose by Hon. Edward Avery, president, 
and Susan C. Crocker, M.D., and Eliza- 
beth ©. Keller, M.D. of the college fac- 
ulty, who will act as trustees of any funds 
placed in their hands. Contributicns 
will be acknowledged in the WoOMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 


Mrs. Jessie Wilson Manning, of Iowa, is 
prepared to give her lecture on ‘*The Des- 
tiny of Woman,” and also an interesting 
short talk on ‘*Telepathy” or mind-read- 
ing. Mrs. Manning is a person of at- 
tractive appearance and cultivated man- 





ner, and refers to Mrs. Coggeshall, of 
Des Moines, Mrs. 8. B. Hickman, of Char- 
iton, and Gov. Boies, of Waterloo, Iowa. 
Persons desiring to engage Mrs. Manning 
as a speaker may address her at this 
office. 

Miss Harriet Eliza Green, daughter of 
the late Captain Mathews Wylly and Mar- 
garet Augusta (Gilchrist) Green, died at 
Oakland, Cal., recently. She was a na- 
tive of Charlestown, N. H., and had long 
been considered an authority in library 
cataloguing. For many years she was 
employed in the Public Library of this 
city and in the Boston Athenzum. She 
was also connected with the library at 
Columbia College, where she gave instruc- 
tion to students in her department. Her 
contributions to various periodicals have 
attracted attention for the information 
they conveyed regarding her specialty. 

The first annual meeting of the Gover- 
nor Thomas Dudley Family Association, 
which will also be the second of the de- 
scendants of Gov. Thomas Dudley, is to 
be held in Boston on the 17th of next 
October. This association is making 
every effort to get together portraits of 
all the descendants of Gov. Dudley, and 
any members of the family are requested 
to send their portraits to the treasurer of 
the association, L. Edwin Dudley. Al- 
ready a handsome bound volume of the 
first reunion has been issued by this asso- 
ciation, and is a valuable addition to liter- 
ature on old Massachusetts families. 

Gertrude Petan, eighteen years old, 
lives in South Dakota, where she is known 
as the ‘Lady Cowboy.” Her father owns 
300 head of cattle, of which she has entire 
charge. She does not simply take the 
cattle to the range and leave them there, 
but remains with them, and takes care of 
them as well as any cowboy. Her duties 
frequently take her from thirty to forty 
miles from home, as the cattle must be 
kept moving in order to feed well. She 
wears a wide-brimmed white felt hat, 
long gauntlet gloves, carries a lariat 
coiled about the horn of her saddle, is pro- 
vided with branding irons, and rides the 
wildest bronco on the range. 

Rev. Rufus K. Tobey, of the Berkeley 
Temple, seeing the necessity for doing 
something for sick and feeble infants in 
the houses of the poor of Boston, proposes 
to have a floating hospital barge in the 
harbor, which shall make daily excursions 
in pleasant weather during the summer, 
taking as many sick babies and mothers 
as can be accommodated, from the poorest 
quarters of the city, and thus giving these 
little ones another chance in their strug- 
gle for life. Mr. Tobey has investigated 
very thoroughly the work carried on by 
the St. John’s Guild in New York, which 
has had twenty-five years’ experience in 
this line, and thinks that Boston may ben- 
efit by this experience. He thinks this 
may lead up to the establishing of a sea- 
side hospital, when the necessity for it is 
fully demonstrated. 





You don’t know how much better you 
will feel if you take Hood’s much better 0 
It will drive off that tired feeling and 
make you strong. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDA YT TRAINS. 
Commencing May 29, 1893. 








Leave Boston for TRoy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC 
TION and the West, 8.00 A.M. accommodation, 
sleeping car to Chicago , 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping 
cars for ane and t. "Loui 8, and 7 P.M. sleeping 
car to Chicag 

For Umon evans and SOMERVILLE, 8 00, 8.50, 0.08, 
oD 4. M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5 00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9 00, 


For stations on the Wageeeewe peo 8.50, 10.10, 
uefa 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 


For CAMBRIDGE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, "8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 
For WALTHAM, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, er rs M.; 
16, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 
For Concorp, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 1.05, ann 129? M. 


For AYER JUNCTION and Fitcast RG, 8.00, 9.00 A. M. 
1.05, 3.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For tea be atin 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. Yr 


Local time-tables can be obtained 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston. where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 


New York and New England Railroad 


12.45, 
12.45 








—FOR— —FOR— 
Hartford, Philadelphia, 
New Haven, Baltimore, 
New York, Washington. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


Noon Express, via Hartford. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 12M.; due New York 6.30. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





The White Train, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3 P.M.; due New York ¢ 8.40 P. M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leave Boston ¢ 7.00 P.M.; due New York 7 A.M. 
Reclining Chair Cars without extra charge. 





be | ton Express a Fougiies ve Brid: , ba 
aB& OR R @ Boston *7.00 P. 


&R 
Philadelt hie 7 i. 3 A. M: Baltimore, 0.30 "A. M.: wash 
ington, 11.20 A.M. Puliman vestibuled sleeping cars.- 





*Daily, including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted. {On Sundays arrives 9.00 P. M. City office 
322 Washington Street. Depot, foot Summer Street 


Boston. 
W. R. BABCOCK, 


I. D. BARTO 
General on Gen. Pass. Agent. 


THE E.G. HALL CLEANSING CO. 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 


Established 1882. Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 





Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
day, if desired. Price List on APPLICATION. 


Boston & Portsmouth Steamship Ce., 


Snow’s Arch Wharf, 430 Atlantic Av. 








DAILY LINE TO 


MARBLEHEAD, 
BAKER’S ISLAND, 
SALEM WILLOWS, 
BEVERLY, 


ISLES OF SHOALS, 


PORTSMOUTH, 
AND ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST, 


On and after June 16. 


A Isles of Sheals and Portsmouth, week days °.00 

.M. Sunday: A. Pare to Portamouth or Isles 
of Shoals, 75 pb ny Round trip tickets to Shoals § 
only on date of issue. Week days,75 cents. Sundays, 


1,00. 
eo Rye, or Hampton Beach, $1.50; round trip, 


Excellent Music. Fine Staterooms. 


For Marbleherd, Baber 8 Island, Salem Willows, and 
poverty, We wee days, 1 010 A. M. 4.00, 615 P.M.; Su un- 
days 1 , 6.15, 7.45 P.M.’ Fare, 25 cents 
Round tein. ‘ste 


BAND CONCERT 
AT SALEM WILLOWS 
By Salem Cadet Band. 





Tickets and staterooms at 300 Washington fizeet, 
and atthe wharf. Special rates for Lodges, Sunday 
Schools and large parties upon = application to 

W. A. McCRILLIS, General Manager. 

Send for folders. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texae. 
Cora Bacon Foster. Evia Horcuins Stevarr. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the H Cotton Exchang 
Chamber of Commerce, 


Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the bending make and Business Firms of 
e be 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 


Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 





and 








AMUSEMENTS. 


THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, Manaver 
Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager 








PARK 


Evenings at 8. 





Saturday Matinee at 2. 


“The Golden Wedding.” 


A merry musical melange by Deeg Miller, Jr. All the 
old favorites, a 


GEORGE FORTESCUE, 


The famous Impérsonator. 
DALY SISTERS, 


In their Unique Devil Dance. 


J. W. KELLY, 


The greatest entertainer on the American stage. 








Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON -.- Manager. 


JOSEPH ARTHUR’S MASTERPIECE, 


The Still Alarm. 


A Grander and Better Production Than Ever. 
Box Office Now Open. 








FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn. The finest site in Woburn for 
4 public institution, summer boarding-house, private 

residence, or subdivision into building lots. Only 
helf a mile trom two railroad statio 
hour by rail, from Bosto: Add 

. Converse, 35 Sherman Place. oburn, on the 
soutien or H.B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 


N. B.— Will pay any real estate ent who first 
introducss a buyer, a commission of iis, | per cent, in 
case a sale is eff cted to the party introduced. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Socia 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
lation by the State. 


AARON M. POWEL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


— cents a year. Three canton, 8 a year, $1.26 
Five copies, a year, $2.00 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffraye Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Adaress 
C. WILDE, Woman’s Jovrnat Office. 
Boston, Mass. 





H EDITORS. 











Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 
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This 


sent Free to any one sending us th 


horses. 


depend on the condition of the feet 


Demands the 


This shoe was taken 
Jrom a lame horse in 
Worcester, Mass. You 
can see how one part of 
the SPLIT NAIL came 
out where it should for 
clinching and the other 
entered the tender part 
of the foot. 


DANGEROUS NAILS. There are 
are also ‘cold-rolled’? and ‘‘clipped. 


the whole length they are the t-Fo 
of the shears near the point, they naeeee 











Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith a Putnam Naw while superintending the shoeing of “Sunol.” 


Horse Owners ax Blacksmiths. 


icture 6x8, with wid h ; 
ahs "sbo wong ue Chas Bisco wide srocone asap Te ap 1s postage 
UNOL, the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of 
New York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated 
In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that 
the feet be kept sound, because the usefulness and worth of the horse 


for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only bine of a 
horse-shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or B 





liable to separate the fibers of the iron and cause the nail to split as shown above. 


THE PUTNAM NAILS 


are Exclusively Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed like the old-fashioned hand- 
made nail. They are absolutely safe because they will never Split, Sliver or Break. 


Examine the nails in your smiths | shoeing- bor. If their ed 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


- He always 


Putnam Nail 


Split nails like this 
are constantly making 
horses lame, lessening 
their value to the owner 
and causing them to 
suffer and often de 
from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 
split and broken nals, 


Nails called ‘“‘hot-forged’’ which really 
*? The process of their manufacture is 


ages are mooth for 
hey fs marks 


Teed uname. 5 


id-rolled and sh 
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A PICTURE. 


BY W. J. LAMPTON. 





The old man, sitting by the way, 
Was weary on that summer day. 


A little girl smiled to him there, 
And shyly came to stroke his hair. 


**You are so tired!’’ crooned the child. 
I was,” he whispered, ‘till you smiled.” 
—Godey’s. 
—__ —<~oe__-—_—_ 
WOMANLY CONVERSATION. 


Keep a watch on your words, my sisters, 
For words are wonderful things ; 

They are sweet, like the bees’ fresh honey— 
Like the bees they have terrible stings! 

They can bless like the warm glad sunshine. 
And brighten a lonely life; 

They can cut, in the strife of anger, 
Like an open, two-edged knife. 


Let them pass through your lips unchallenged, 
If their errand is true and kind— 
If they come to support the weary, 
To comfort and help the blind; 
If a bitter, revengeful spirit 
Prompt the words, let them be unsaid ; 
‘They may flash through a brain like lightning, 
Or fall on the heart like lead. 


Keep them back, if they’re cold and cruel, 
Under bar and lock and seal; 
The wounds they make, my sisters, 
Are always slow to heal. 
God guard your lips, and ever, 
From the time of your early youth, 
May the words that you daily utter 
Be the words of beautiful truth. 
—Selected. 
—__ -_ +o 


BLUE HILLS. 


BY JOHN R. RATHOM. 


Years ago, in the land of my birth, 

When my head was a little above the earth, 
I stood by the side of the grass blades tall, 
And a quick set hedge was a mighty wall, 
And a measureless forest I often found 

In & swampy acre of rush-clad ground; 

But, when I could see it, the best of the view 
Was a distant circle,—the Hills of Blue. 


Higher we grow as the long years pass, 

And I now look down on the towering grass ; 

I see the top where I saw the side; 

Some beauties are lost as the view grows wide; 
I see over things that I could not see through, 
But my limit is still the Hills of Blue. 


As a child I sought them, and found them not, 
Footsore and weary, tired and hot; 

They still were the bulwark of all I could see, 
And still at a fabulous distance from me; 

I wondered if age and strength could teach 

How to traverse the plain, the mountains reach; 
Meanwhile, whatever a child might do, 

They still were far, and they still were blue. 


Well, I’ve reached them at last, those distant 
Hills; 

I’ve reached their base through a world of ills; 
I have toiled and labored and wandered far, 
With my constant eyes on a shifting star, 

And ever, as nearer I came, they grew 


Larger and larger, but, ah! less biue. 


Green I have found them, green and brown; 

Studded with houses, o’erhanging a town; 

Feeding the plain below with streams, 

Dappled with shadows, and brightening with 
beams; 

Image of scenes I had left behind ; 

Merely a group of the hilly kind; 

And beyond them a prospect as fair to view 

As the old, and bounded by Hills as blue. 


But I will not seek for those further hills, 

Nor travel the course of the outward rills; 

I have lost the faith of my childhood’s day; 

Let me dream (it’s a dream, 1 know), while I 

may; 

I will put my belief to no cruel test, 

As I doze on this green deceptive crest ; 

I will try to believe, as I used to do, 

There are some Blue Hills which are really blue. 

—Pilot. 

—_———-§~@r  — —— 


HOW DOROTHY PAID HER WAY. 


BY CAROLINE E. HERSEY. 


Dorothy Gunther stood in the doorway 
looking off over the green fields and wood- 
lands toward the misty blue hills. A pale 
purplish line marked these hills, high and 
beautiful—New Hampshire’s far-famed 
mountains. Off to the west were the 
Sandwich Mountains, and the Notch, 
more rugged, more rocky than at the 
present time—in fact, almost impassable. 
At a little to the right rose a tall, curiously 
shaped peak, called then, as now, “Old 
Chocorua.” 

But did Dorothy see all this beauty 
of nature? Oh, no! her thoughts were 
somewhere else; in fact, where her mind 
had been for a week, there it was as she 
stood in the doorway. Hitty Gregg, the 
doctor’s little daughter, had done all the 
mischief. Generally, fifteen-year-old Dor- 
othy loved every line of those hills, and 
she usually noticed all the beautiful tints 
and the sudden and fair sunset changes as 
she stood where she did that afternoon. 
Hitty Gregg was going to Concord to the 
county fair; she had told little Dorothy 
about it, and Dorothy, who had never 
been, wanted to go too. Dr. Gregg knew 
his daughter needed a little holiday. She 
had earned it, he said. 

But so had Dorothy earned a holiday. 
How many berries she had picked that 
summer! How many times in the hot 
days had she hunted up the truant cattle! 





| 
! 


| 





ne years ago New aceasta was 
just as lovely as now, yet there was noth- 
ing of the present summer travel to vary 
the monotony ; in fact the ‘‘cattle show,” 
as it was the oftenest called, was the one 
gala occasion of the year, and farmers for 
miles around planned their farm and house 
work so as to be sure to attend the annual 
Concord fair. 

Now Elias Gunther almost invariably 
went to this same yearly jubilee; he gen- 
erally was quite successful regarding 
prizes for stock ; that year he was proudly 


| planning to take a litter of black pigs, be- 


sides some other stock, either for compe- 
tition or for sale. 
The truth obliges me to own that 


plaguy stingy,’ Dorothy said—to give 
his daughter the money to go. Dr. 
Gregg was going to drive his wife and 
daughter. By using their own lunches, 
taken from home, the expense would be 
only a couple of nights’ lodging beside 
the fair, and Dorothy had counted and 
planned, and got her expenses down to a 
new sunbonnet and three dollars, pro- 
vided she could use one of their own 
teams. She asked her father, one day 
when she was poling him down the creek 
from the place where he had been cutting 
the marsh hay. But he said, ‘‘’Iaint no 
place for gals. Yer hain’t got the three 
dollars, an’ what’s more, yer better stay 
to hum and help yer ma,” and he wound 
up his refusal in this way: ‘Dorothy, I 
don’t want to be too sot, but fer all ye 
might hev the old mare and the blue 
wagon, ye can’t go ’thout ye pay yer own 
way.” 

Farmer Gunther did not mean to be too 
set, but his daughter had learned how set 
he was without meaning it, and she knew 
that if she went to the fair she could get 
no three dollars out of her father. 

In fact, the blue wagon was quite a con- 
cession in her favor, and she felt pretty 
sure she would not have received that offer 
if he had not realized how empty was his 
daughter’s pocket-book. 

The blue wagon was a strong, sturdy 
open wagon, heavily built, and ‘‘horrid 
homely,” Dorothy said, but stout, and of 
a most brilliant bluein color. Her father 
had the paint left once after ‘‘doin’ the 
hul kit o’ hayracks and plough handles 
and sich.” 

Dorothy was silent, but she did much 
thinking 4s she paddled down the creek, 
and that evening when her father had 
gone to the village store, she turned to 
her mother, and said: ‘‘Mother, father 
says [ may go to Concord with the old 
horse and the blue wagon, if I only can 
pay my Own way.” 

“For mercy’s sake, where will you get 
the money ?” said her mother. 

*“*Can’t I make brooms, ma?” pleaded 
Dorothy. ‘There’s a lady at Squire Buf- 
fum’s asked me to make her one like the 
one in the barn; she said ’twas worth two 
boughten ones.” 

‘*Goodness me! you don’t think she’ll 
buy brooms enough for you to go to 
Concord, do you?” questioned her 
mother. 

“Why, no, ma; I'll make up whole 
stacks of brooms, load the blue wagon, 
and sell them on the fair grounds, as 
father says they do whips and lemonade 
and cornballs,” was the answer. 

‘Well, if you aint the beatermost!” 
said Mrs. Gunther, with a smile, ‘‘but I 
guess “twill work, provided you can get 
somebody to drive there with you. The 
old mare isn’t swift, and you can't go 
alone, for you'll have to stop somewheres 
all night both ways. Forty-two mile isa 
pretty good drive, you know.”’ 

“IT have been thinking that perhaps 
Aunt Isabella would go, too, and if I went 
over there I could make the brooms better 
because Hiram, the new hired man, is real 
nice, and he could get me the handles.” 

“Quite an idea, daughter,” said the 
mother, who was quite anxious Dorothy 
should go. 

So off to Aunt Isabella’s went Dorothy 
on a week’s visit, with the promise of her 
mother that she would come over after 
her next Sunday ; this gave Dorothy from 
Tuesday till Saturday for brooms. 

Aunt Isabella was a maiden sister of 
Farmer Gunther’s, who kept up the old 
Gunther Farm, with the aid of a couple 
of hired men. She was a great worker, 
capable, prim and old-fashioned, but how 
she did love her little blue-eyed niece 
Dorothy! And if there was one especially 
disgusted with the close fisted ways of 





| Farmer Gunther was too close—‘‘too | 





brother Elias, that one was his sister Isa- | 


bella. Consequently Aunt Isabella en- 
tered heartily into Dorothy’s plans, and 
helped on the brooms. She confided to 
Hiram that she really was going to the 
fair, to “‘let Elias get his come-up-ance 
for once.’’ 

Hiram became interested; never had 
home-made brooms straighter handles, 
never had stiff barn brooms stiffer twigs, 
and never handsomer hemlock was 
trimmed, measured, assorted and laid in 
piles ready for use, than these same 





tl ewtené which were duly chosen a deftly | 
tied by little Dorothy’s fair fingers. 

Saturday night found Aunt Isabella‘s 
barn chamber bristling with brooms. 
Sunday Dorothy went home, and delighted 
her father by never once mentioning the 
“cattle show.” 

Monday came, and off started the farmer 
with three yoke of cattle, a colt and the 
black pigs. 

On Tuesday, early in the morning, the 
visitor at Squire Buftum’s surprised Doro- 
thy by calling at the front door and ask- 
ing for her. It was Hiram’s tongue 
which was a little at fault. He was 
doing an errand and met this lady, where- 
upon, contrary to the orders at home, he 
told about Dorothy, her brooms, her 
father’s stinginess, and how Dorothy 
could scarcely get even money enough to 
get her a new sunbonnet to wear to 
cattle show. 

This lady had taken a great liking to 
Dorothy, and was much interested in her 
project. 

‘*T have guessed your secret, my dear,” 
she began. ‘‘You are going to take a 
load of your nice brooms to Concord to 
sell.” 

Dorothy blushed, and said, ‘Yes, 
ma’am; I want to be very independent 
and pay my own way.” 

‘‘And a very laudable wish,’” said her 
guest. ‘‘Now I am at my leisure, I like 
to sew, and I have made you a white dress 
out of my own. Will you wear it, and 
this sash, too?” producing a beautifully 
made white dress, and a pink sash such 
as Dorothy had never before seen. And 
then, taking up a box which she had set 
upon the floor, she took from it a pretty 
hat. Hats were then very uncommon; 
they were but just getting into fashion, 
and were not straw nor braid of any kind, 
but lace or muslin, with puffs and shirrs, 
and shaped by round rattans hidden in the 
gathered lace. Dorothy had never had a 
hat, and for a minute she lost her polite- 
ness, forgetting all except the handsome 
white lace affair in her hands; then she 
said: 

‘“T thank you so much, but I don’t 
think mother will let me take these 
things.”” But mother was easily per- 
suaded ; in fact, she had been questioned 
a few days before, and was prepared to 
accept. © 

The hat with its pink roses—the first 
artificial flowers Dorothy had ever seen— 
was very becoming, and Dorothy did look 
very pretty indeed when dressed for her 
long ride; but then Dorothy Gunther 
was a pretty girl in either a new hat or a 
faded cape-bonnet. Aunt Isabella told 
her she was sweet enough to eat, and 
Hiram said, ‘‘Isnum! that’s a queer head- 
piece, but she looks awful purty under 
the thing.” 

At nine o’clock they started—Aunt 
isabella, Dorothy andthe brooms. How 
they did enjoy their ride! They were in 
no hurry, and when they stopped at night 
at a friend’s about twenty miles from 
home, it seemed to Dorothy she had seen 
more in that one day than she ever 
before saw in her life. 

They eluded father and the pigs by 
taking other roads than the regular route. 

Arriving at Concord just after dark on 
Wednesday, they put up at a tavern (they 
were not hotels then), and Aunt Isabella 
knew of a stable where the mare, the blue 
wagon and the brooms were easily dis- 
posed of for the night. She also hired a 
boy to take the wagon early on Thursday, 
the first day of the fair, to the grounds, 
and leave it, returning to the stable with 
the horse. 

When the little broom-merchant arrived 
upon the scene, only a few of the earliest 
comers were on the grounds, and she and 
her aunt busied themselves arranging the 
stock in the blue wagon and putting up 
their sign. This was a work of art, exe- 
cuted by Hiram and Dorothy. It was a 
wooden arch covered with whitewash, 
and upon it was placed in evergreen let- 
tering: 

HOME-MADE BROOMS. 
STRONG, CHEAP. 
Prices, 15, 25, 37 cts. 


When the crowd begun to flock into the 
grounds, Aunt Isabella bade the little 
peddler good-by, and left ber to negotiate 
with her customers. 

To say that Dorothy was bashful would 
be speaking very mildly indeed, for she 
was positively frightened at the hurrying 
crowd of all kinds of people, all of them 
strangers to her. Now and then she rec- 
ognized a face—a farmer from near home, 
or a schoolmate—but that white suit and 
lace hat were such a disguise no one rec- 
ognized the child in the queerly decorated 
wagon. Brooms constituted a new de- 
parture in side shows, and of course at- 
tracted much attention. Then the white 
hat over the loug brown curls was an at- 
traction; while last and best of all, the 
ladylike and dainty little maiden with her 
smile for every one, her politeness to all, 
old farmers and young clerks, well-dressed 
and shabby men and women, was attrac- 





tion enough, and before noon nearly 
every body.had seen the “girl in the broom 
cart.” 

Elias Gunther had all the morning been 
diligently at work comparing pigs, but 
after a hearty dinner and a talk with those 
who knew pigs, he felt so sure of his 
beauties in the pen that he gave himself 
up tothe enjoyment of walking over the 
grounds. He and Dr. Gregg were aim- 
lessly strolling along, when the farmer 
put his hands into his pockets, stood 
stock still and ejaculated : 

**Wall, I snum! ef I didn’t know better, 
I should say thet was aour wagon. Two 
spokes jest like it—painted different from 
the rest—and jest the build and color.” 

Meanwhile they were nearing the wagon- 
load of brooms and beauty. 

** Brooms!” exclaimed the doctor. 

‘*Plaguy good ones, too,” said Mr. Gun- 
ther. ‘This ’ere can’t be my old wagon, 
but it do look awfully nateral, somehaow. 
Guess I'll buy my Dorothy a broom; she 
ken larn to make some by it.” 

So, fumbling in his pocket, he found 
some change. 

Now Dorothy, ‘thinking to the looks o° 
things,’’ as Aunt Isabella said, had colored 
the twine with which she finished off the 
brooms, and though as long ago as that 
there were no Diamond dyes, home-made 
dyes were bright, and the effect of the 
orange, blue, red and brown ties was very 
pretty. 

‘*My darter likes blew,” said Elias Gun- 
ther. ‘*EfI ken find a blew one fer a— 
well—twenty-five cents, I’ll take it.” 

Bending her brown head low, deter- 
mined not to be recognized, Dorothy 
searched for a blue broom, but could find 
none among those of the medium-priced 
ones. Obliged to speak she said: 

‘* There are none, sir, at that price. 
Would you mind giving twelve cents 
more?” 

Her voice trembled. This was fortu- 
nate. It proved a complete disguise, be- 
cause Dorothy Gunther’s voice was as 
clear as a bell. 

‘** No-o-0,” asserted the farmer ; ‘*I don’t 
know es I mind the extry ninepunce, but 
I wouldn’t git it only I want to take it to 
my little darter so she ken larn to make 
one from it.” 

That proved too much for Dorothy, and 
in spite of herself she laughed aloud. 

Her father bought the twenty-five cent 
broom, taking an orange-colored tie, and 
as he moved away he remarked: ‘She 
was sassy to laugh. My gal is good as 
her any day, if she can’t make es good a 
sweeper.” 

This remark threw the doctor into con- 
vulsions of laughter, greatly to the aston- 
ishment of his companion ; for the shrewd 
old doctor had recognized pretty Dorothy 
Gunther under the white hat, and putting 
the parsimony of the farmer, the desire | 
of Dorothy to attend the fair, and the blue | 
wagon side by side, he had drawn his con- 
clusions, and was fairly bursting with 
laughter for a long time; but Dr. Gregg | 
was very ‘‘cute,” and fearing a scolding 


for Dorothy right there before folks, | 


he clung assiduously to her father and 
kept him far from the brooms. 

When the afternoon drew to a close, the 
merchant was tired, very, but just as the 
church clock in the distance said five, the 
last of her brooms was gone. She was 
stiff and tired, hot and hungry, having 
had little time for her lunch; and yet 
blue-eyed Dorothy was, I imagine, the 
happiest girl at the Concord fair. 

Forty fifteen-cent brooms, twenty-five 
of the second price, and twenty at thirty- 
seven cents. 

The money was counted that evening 
by candle-light at the little bedroom in 
the tavern. Nineteen dollars and sixty- 
five cents! Only think! Dorothy Gun- 
ther had never owned as much in all her 
life. Of course the moderate hotel ex- 
penses and the boy at the stable were to 
be paid, but all the rest was for herself. 

All things in this world have an end, 
and the second day of the cattle show did 
come to its end, after giving such a grand 
holiday to Dorothy. No work, no worry, 
no brooms and money to spend! 

Friday morning the old wagon, light- 
ened of its merchandise, was being drawn 
toward the Gunther Farm. Dorothy had 
ina treasured bundle a new gray wool 
dress for mother, some new seed peas and 
a pair of ‘‘gallusses” for father, a closely 
secreted white apron for Aunt Isabella, 
and a jack-knife for Hiram. How big 
were those blue eyes as she looked over 
her treasures, and, to crown all, in a 
new pocket-book—a gift from auntie—re- 
posed fifteen whole dollars earned in the 
broom-wagon, and left after all expenses; 
for auntie was to pay half. 

Poor Mrs. Gunther had been having a 
lonely time. Dorothy was a great help 
at home, and, taking in the broom busi- 
ness done at Aunt Isabella’s, she had been 
gone all the time for about two weeks. 
Then, too, the hired man was away part 
of the time, and the boy who took care of 
the ‘‘critters’’ was unruly; so, with many 





| 
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tired ii. 6 many aches and much tribu- 
lation, Mrs. Guother awaited the arrival 
of her absent pleasure seekers. 

First came her husband and the pigs. 

‘*I got the prize fer the squealers,” said 
he, as he was unharnessing, “and I sold 
the middlin’ weight oxen, and got a good 
price fer the colt, andI bought you a new 
clothes-line, and I bought Dorothy a 
broom. By the way, where is darter?” 

‘** Bought Dorothy a broom?” asked his 
wife. ° 

“Yes, I did; there was a beauty of a 
little gal there a-sellin’ brooms, in a white 
gown and a big hat with pink posies on 
it, and I bought Dorothy abroom. Wha— 
wha—wha-t is the matter?” said he, as 
down in a chair dropped his wife, while 
with her checked apron over her eyes she 
laughed till the old kitchen fairly rang— 
‘*Fer all the world like Dorothy,” said he 
afterwards. There was such acommotion 
in the kitchen, with the farmer plying his 
wife with questions like, ‘‘What ails ye? 
Air ye gone clean crazy?” etc., that no- 
body heard the old mare nor the blue 
wagon as they came into the yard. 

And all at once a blue-eyed girl in a big 
white hat burst into the kitchen, and 
rushivg into her mother’s arms, said be- 
tween laughing, crying and kissing: 

‘*Isn’t it nice? I sold every one, and 
had such a good time; and I made lots of 
money; and father bought a broom and 
he didn’t know me; and he bought it so 
his daughter would learn how to make 
good ones, and gave me twenty-five cents 
for it.” Then, for the first time noticing 
her father, she said, ‘‘Why! have you got 
home? Did the pigs get a prize?” 

‘*Yes, they did; but,” he said, with a 
twinkle in his eye, ‘I hed some stock 
there I didn’t know on, and I guess it was 
full as takin’ es the pigs.” 

Then little Dorothy put up her face for 
a kiss, and said: 

‘*Now you ain’t one bit cross, for I only 
did as you said I might; I took the old 
mare, and the blue wagon, and I paid my 
own way.” 


Up in the attic in an old weather-beaten 
farmhouse, in the good Granite State, is a 
queer old white trunk studded with brass. 
headed nails; in the trunk are many an- 
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fe or in any occupation ine 
cidental to a woman’s 
life, from childhood 
to motherhood, 
there is nothing so 
healthful, com fort- 
table and graceful as 
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Corset Waists. © 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 
Clamp buckle at hip for 
hose supporters, 
Tape-fastened buttons, 
Cord-edge button holes, 
Various shapes—long, 
short or medium. 
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cient relics, and of great variety, but 
treasured above all the others is a white 
hat trimmed with faded pink roses, and 
the owner of the trunk and its contents 
tells her little granddaughter that sixty 
years ago she wore that hat to a fair; 
and she adds, with a touch of pride: 
“IT was only fifteen years old, but I 
paid my own way.”— Wide Awake. 
———____—$_<~@>——___— 
KANSAS EVENTS. 


Mrs. Bina A. Otis, President of the 
Kansas Woman’s Progressive Political | 
League, is elected a delegate to the Peo- 
ple’s Party Shawnee County Convention. 
Thus a woman is one of the two delegates 
to which Mrs. Otis’s voting precinct is 
entitled, and thus are women entering 
upon political power. Certain of our 
papers are urging other counties not to 
permit Shawnee to outstrip them in the 
race to do justice to women in the matter 
of representation. Mrs. Otis is to help 
make nominations, and we congratulate 
her and the men who elected her; yet 
the women of the tribe of Tuscaroras, in 
New York, make all the nominations to 
their legislation. Nineteenth century 
men might take a lesson from Tuscarora 
Indians. 

Chief Justice Horton and Associate 
Justice Johnston, of Kansas, have each 
contributed $25 to the amendment cam- 
paign fund. Kansas has the inestimable 
boon of a level-headed, liberal, progres- 
sive judiciary. L. M. J. 

One of the latest and most valuable 
accessions to the ranks of suffrage workers 
in Kansas is Miss Helen L. Kimber, a 
slight, fair, bright-eyed ‘‘school-marm,” 
of the most alert, ‘‘up-and-dressed sort.” 
Super-abundant in nervous energy and 
bright ideas, she is doing fruitful work. 
She will have the long-desired contest 
work organized before the rest of us have 
got done glaring at the obstacles. She is 
Organizer for the Third District, and has 
officered the new societies as follows: 

PARSONS. 


President—Mrs. Emma Sackett. 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. F. T. Dinsmore. 
Corresponding oy = ee Lina Tyler. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Ada Reed. 
SPRING HILL. 

President—Mrs. G. W. Scott. 
Recording Secretary —Mrs. E. A. Hugo. 

COWLEY COUNTY. 


President —Mrs. E. S. Albright, Winfield. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss M. E. Cole- 
man, Arkansas City. 

Recording Seeretary—Mrs. L. R. Kraybill, 
Winfield. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Dora Denny, Flora. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns has planted the 


following new organizations in Kansas: 
COLUMBUS. 


President—Mrs. Wiswell. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Anna Widman- Wallace. 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Perkins. 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. Mentzer. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Allison. 

ARGONIA. 


President—Mrs. C. B. Jordan. 
Vice-President—Mrs. W. E. Bozman. 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. R. E. Atherton. 
Corresponding Secretary Mrs. 8. M. Salter. 
Treasurer—Miss Rose Yeager. 

KINGMAN COUNTY. 
President—Mrs. Mary L. Parsons. 
Secretary —Mrs. L. M. Conkling. 

— +o — 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Women sculptors appear to be coming 
to the fore in various countries. Recently 
two Swedish ladies, Fru Carolina Bruce 
and Fréken Agnes Kjellberg, have received 
mention honorable at the Paris Salon. 
Fréken Kjellberg holds the scholarship of 
the Swedish Academy. 

Endeavors are again being made in Nor- 
way to bring about some legislative meas- 
ure enabling married women to go into 
business independent of their husbands. 
The question of woman suffrage is also 
prominent in Norway at present. 


a 
WOMEN AT WORE IN IOWA. 


WEBSTER City, IOWA, JULY 28, 1893. 
Editors Woman Journal: 

A laughable thing occurred here upon 
the Fourth of July. I urged the club to 
write the orator of the occasion, a Rev. 
Bagnelle(M. E.) tosay something in favor 
of woman suffrage in his oration. They 
did so, but when he spoke of it he classed 
it as one of the great dangers threatening 
the Republic. 

In the next issue of one of the city papers 
I answered his points, and then he flew 
at me in a most laughable manner. His 
article was full of spleen. I replied to it 
this week and expect another dose in the 
next issue. I have invited him to discuss 
the question with me in any paper he may 
select. 

The club here has accomplished a good 
deal of work this summer. We have ob- 
tained an hour for a suffrage lecture at 
the County Fair, and have raised the 
money to pay the speaker. We distrib- 
uted 600 leaflets upon July 4th, while Rev. 
Bagnelle was preaching against suffrage, 
and at the same time sold ice-cream 


are enrolling the town, and a gentleman 
told me the other night that if the other | 
counties were at work, he was certain we 
should win this winter. 

While enrolling I have got 81 to join 
the local club, and can easily get two or 
three hundred. We have some four hun- 
dred on the enrolment here, and have 
only just started the work on three streets. 





{t is the best plan for getting members 


| for the local club that I have ever tried. 
| Most men are ashamed not to believe in | 
it fifty cents’ worth. Weare arranging | 


now for a public debate between two law- 
| yers of this place. The one in opposition | 
asked us to furnish him an opportunity to | 


that he had never heard advanced against 
it, which he thought unanswerable. We 
told him we would furnish him an oppor- 
tunity if he would permit us to reply. | 
We expect a good deal of sport out of this, 
as well as some money to help the Colo- 
rado and Kansas funds, as we intend to 
charge a dime admission. 
LauRA Horp BAILY. 


—+>— 


COLLEGE WOMEN. 


A brilliant reception was given at the 
Union League Club, on the evening of 
July 21, by the Chicago branch of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumni, to the 
visiting members of the general associa- 
tion and to distinguished delegates in 
attendance on the higher education con- 
gresses of the World’s Auxiliary. It was 
a most distinguished gathering of eminent 
representatives of higher education from 
different parts of the United States and 
various countries of the world. More 
than five hundred ladies and gentlemen 
were present. The president of the 
Chicago Branch of the Collegiate Alumni 
is Mrs. Martha Foote Crowe, and the 
secretary is Miss Harriet Stone. It has 
over 175 members, and the majority of 
these were present to greet their asso- 
ciates from abroad. Many of the eminent 
educators of the world were presented to 
one another and became acquainted for 
the first time. One of the most noted 
women in the assemblage was Mme. 
Magnusson, of Iceland, who is favorably 
known for her literary acquirements, and 
whose husband is a professor in Harvard 
University. Other women whose names 
are widely known in the educational world 
were Miss Galloway, of Queen Margaret’s 
College, Scotland; Miss Elizabeth M. 
Hughes, head of the Teachers’ Training 
School, Cambridge, England; Madame 
Zampini Salazar, of Italy; and Fraulein 


Schirmacher, of Dantzig, Germany. 


——____~@>——_—__—_ 
PROGRESSIVE HILLSDALE COLLEGE. 


HILLSDALE, MICH., JULY 26, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the Woman’s Column of July 15, 
Miss Blackwell speaks of the duty of col- 
leges to appoint women as trustees. 

Hillsdale College trustees on June 13 
unanimously elected as trustees Miss 
Laura De Meritte, Dover, N. H., and 
Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, of La Fayette, 
Ind. 

Mrs. F. S. Mosher is professor of his- 
tory and French; Miss Harriet A. Deer- 
ing, of Portland, Me., is principal, and 
both ladies are members of the Faculty. 

Out of four prizes in French, mathe- 
matics, literature and church history, two 
ladies won prizes—Miss Lena Judd in 
mathematics, and Mrs. Florence Rose in 
church history. 

The prudential committee appointed a 
woman’s commission last winter to raise 
$50,000 to endow two professorships to 
be filled by women. They are contem- 
plating a domestic economy department 
for the coming year. At a gospel 
temperance meeting at the college 
church, last Sunday evening, Miss De Mer- 
itte urged Michigan women to use the 
ballot, that they might ask for greater 
things. (Miss) ADA PRENTISS. 





HUMOROUS. 


The only way you can bring a child up 
is the way you’re going yourself. 


A little boy was asked what the Sunday 
school text was. He answered: ‘‘Many 
are cold, but few are frozen.— Newark 
Call. 


Outraged Author (fiercely)—Sir, your 
abuse of my book admits of no explana- 
tion! Candid Critic (calmly)—Oh, yes, 
it does. I read it.—Puck. 


If a person who is inclined to deafness 
happens to be in the company, you are 

made to feel how few of your remarks 
one really worth repeating.— Puck. 


‘*Ma,”’ said a discouraged urchin, ‘‘I aint 
going to school any more.” ‘‘Why, dear?” 
tenderly inquired his mother. ‘‘’Cause 
*taint any use. I can never learn to spell. 
The teacher keeps changing the words 
every day.” 


A candidate was being examined by four 
—. Feeling extremely nervous, 





is memory failed him several times. At 
last one of the professors, growing impa- 


enough to hire a speaker for the fair. We T tient, thundered out, ‘‘Why, you cannot 


express his views, as he had an argument |-minutes, the bishop interrupted with the 


quote a single passage of Scripture cor- 
rectly?” ‘Yes, I can!” exclaimed the 
candidate. ‘‘I just happen to remember a 
| passage in the Revelations. ‘And I lifted 
| up my eyes,and beheld four great beasts.’’’ 
—Dresdener Anzeiger. 


The janitor of one of the Portland pub- 
lic schools, coming into the class-room 
one day, saw written on the blackboard: 
“Find the greatest eommon divisor.” 
‘*Hullo,” said he, “tis that thing lost 
again ?”’— Kennebec Journal. 


Of the late Bishop Ames the following 
anecdote is told: While presiding over a 
certain conference in the West, a member 
began a tirade against universities and 
| education, thanking God that he had 
| never been corrupted by contact with a 

college. After proceeding thus for afew 


question, ‘‘Do I understand that the 
brother thanks God for his ignorance?” 
| **Well, yes,” was the answer, ‘“‘you can 
put it that way if you want to.” ‘Well, 
all I have to say,” said the bishop, in his 
sweetest musical tone, ‘‘all 1 have to say 
is that the brother has a good deal to 
thank God for.”’—New Jersey Mirror. 


— 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's JouRNAL Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's JouRNAL Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. v. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 


Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 

heney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
6 Equal Rights for Women, by George William 

urtis. 


Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by 8. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 








ATTRACTIVE ROUTES TO THE GREAT 
FAIR IR. 


The New England agency of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad has issued a de- 
scriptive circular giving the details of a 
number of very attractive and varied 
routes to the World’s Fair at remarkably 
low rates. These include trips going out 
via Washington and returning via Niagara 
Falls or Montreal, and also through the 
Whi'e Mountains. The B. & O.is famous 
for its scenery and the many points of 
historical and picturesque interest on its 
line. 

The circular and guide mentioned can 
be obtained without cost by addressing 
A. J. Simmons, New England agent, 211 


ASE YOUR 1 FRIENDS 


Who have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla what 
they think of it, and the replies will be | 
positive in its favor. One has been cured 
of indigestion and dyspepia, another finds 
it indispensable for sick headache, others 
report remarkable cures of scrofula, salt 
rheum and other blood diseases, still 
others will tell you that it overcomes 
“that tired feeling,’ and so on. Truly, 


parilla receives is the hearty endorsement 


positive medicinal merit. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


FOR 
BOTH 
SEXES, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


| Physicians and Surgeons 


Soeros. MASS. 
tly Reorganized and Enlarged. 
He omptal rand Dispensaries directly connected 
Equal privileges for both sexes 


Hon. Edward Avery, President, 53 State SL. 





N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


bee Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4 years’ 
grad ed course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laborato tory and 

linical _— ore su — advan students, 
who are also Ar ay of vine public 
Hospitals. ‘sddre ARSHALL, M.D., 
Day, 131 8. 13th St., ‘phi 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session o; med Ox October iets: engin May, Ix98 
vom years’ grade: Lectu uizzes, Labo 
© leo adit and full Clinical Tustrust on. Students 
are a! tted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of ard York. For announcements 


and information a) EY bt BLACKWELL, M.D., D 
EAN, 
28 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park ro I 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, . pertioalasty diseases of 
women and ch 

The Dector is lar, - eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
2 closed, the time being given wholly to clty prac- 

ice. 

The Doctor’s free Sreeeny for the By 4 is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, 














Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 














CONCORD, MASS,, 


THE nous OF 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcottand Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 


Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA'S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes Fyockics, eee 
Liver-Moles, 4 
Sunburn and = or ee : 

the skin to its original freshness, pro-& 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion 
Superior to all face yr & per. 
fectly harmless. At | druggists o1 














mailed for &@ cents. Send for circular. * 


G. Cc. BITTNER é co.. TOLEDO, oO. 








The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 





the best advertisiug which Hood’s Sarsa- | 
of the army of friends it has won by its | 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

















‘ROBERT BONNER 
Superintending the shoeing of 


Sunol with the Putnam Nail. 





Prospect HILL Stock Farm, 
MILLER & SIBLEY, 
FRANKLIN, VENANGO Co., PA., Feb. 16, 1893, 
PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Mass 
GENTLEMEN: —Repiyin to your favor of the 
14th inst., will state that I have used the Put- 
nam Nail and others, but it has come to the 
point with me now where I will not allow any 
other nail to be used than the Putnam Hot- 
Forged NailifI can preventit, While there 
may be others as good, I know what these are, 
and cannot afford to make experiments, 
Very respectfully yours, 


The Putnam Nail is the only ex- 
clusively Hot-Forged and Ham- 
mer-Pointed nail. 

Look in your smith’s shoeing 
box, if the nails have smooth 
edges for the whole length they 
are the PUTNAM, for they are 
Hammer-Pointed and are not 
sheared. 





The above picture, from a photo represent- 
ing} Mr. Bonner in the act of handing his smith 
utnam nail, while superintending the shoe- 
ing of Sunol, will be sent in the form of a half 
tone, size, 5x8, on thick, white paper. with 
wide margin, on receipt of 2 cen stamp for 
postage, etc, 


PUTNAM NAIL 60, 





| Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


_Plouse Michliva Woumuus d Uruu 








SHE SINCS 


The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 
America — the half million sweet voices of fire- 


side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 

dressing is flexibility of voice— (rr 
No prima donna ever sang with 
uncomfortable corset — the 
Equipoise Waist is the grace- 
ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and 
where to buy it, write to the 
George Frost Co., Boston, Mass, 














Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 


CASTILIAN CREAM 
ee 


for 5 i‘ leadin ears 
Di Goods Dealers £ Grocers. 
m: ed pone , 4 aead We. 


¥.g, Lo D, Agent, 


et Roses ry, Mass 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 
Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small _ house, and 
large, unfinished barn. The finest ‘site eS Woburn for 
a public institution, summer poosdine= ouse, peivate 
residence, or subdivision into building lots, Only 
half a mile from two railroad stations, and half an 
pour by rail, from Boston. Address Mra, Susan 
onver o Sherman Place oburn, on =e 
pM or H.B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Bosto 
N.B.— Will pay any real estate agent who ous 
introduces a buyer, a commission of a pet per. one in 
case a sale is eff cted to the party int 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texar. 
Cora Bacon Foster. ELLs HoutTcHins STEUART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Ch b of Ci 

















Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the nendtas _—_ and Business Firms of 
e . 


146 Main Street, gi. Texas. 
guy: and Suburban Prope Ranch and Timber 


Cotton and Sugar Po izatations. | A came 
made. and values guaranteed for non-residents 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published ty 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 








Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffraye Tracts, forty 

different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Adaress 

C. WILDE, Woman’s JovurRNna. Office. 
Boston, Mass. 











Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





toed dare. S Habit Cured in 10 
to 2¢ Ne Pant till enred. 
DR. J. ste PHENS, Lebar 2n. Ohio 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the soune, Se 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
lation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a yea $1.25 
Five copies, a year, $2.00 


} EDITORS. 
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THE VALUE OF A VOTE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., AUG. 2, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : F 

The day is coming when all women will 
realize, because they will see for them- 
selves, how the ballot protects. Possibly 
some who do not realize this will get a 
hint from an actual occurrence in this 
capital city to which I was an eye and ear 
witness, and for the truth of which I 
vouch. 

During the month of December, 1892, 
I was making an effort to obtain employ- 
ment in one of the government depart- 
ments for a worthy woman who has been 
left by her drunken husband to support 
four small children. The time had come 
when the last piece of furniture had been 
sold, and utter destitution stared her in the 
face. My appeal to the honorable Secre- 
tary in charge of this department seemed 
to touch his heart. Calling his private 
secretary, he said: 

‘What can be done for this poor 
woman?” 

‘Nothing, sir, nothing,” was the 
prompt reply. ‘We have to discharge a 
large number of clerks on the first of the 
month, to reduce the pay roll.” 

“Then discharge men, who are better 
able to fight for work, and let women sit 
at the desks and copy,” I pleaded. 

Note his answer. 

‘*No indeed, madam, I shall discharge 
women every time.” 

Boiling with indignation, I retorted: 
‘“You may now, but you won’t do it when 
we have a vote behind us, and we are 
going to have it.” 

‘‘All right,” he replied rather sarcasti- 
cally. ‘‘When you get it, it will make a 
great difference.” 

And to-day strong, able-bodied men sit 
from nine to four in our departments 
doing the lightest possible work and 
drawing large salaries, while women who 
have exhausted every avenue for honest 
work are actually tempted to prostitution 
to save their children from starvation. 

Do not think I exaggerate, for during 
this administration I have known per- 
sonally and boarded with two honest, 
earnest, well-meaning women, who came 
to this city believing they could get gov- 
ernment employment. They were kept 
along by false hopes and promises until 
their last dollar was gone, their last 
resource exhausted. Then, seeing no 
hope of honest employment, they allowed 
themselves, in their hopelessness, to be 
drawn into the awful vortex which is fed 
more by women made desperate by pov- 
erty than by women deliberately de- 
praved. 

It is said that there are more women of 
this class in Washington than in any city 
of its size in the world. I can well believe 
it is so when I see women struggling for 
employment until the last dollar and the 
last hope are gone, and hear those in 
authority saying, “I will discharge a 
woman every time.” 

Let no one say that it is probably on 
account of inefficiency that these dis- 
charges are made. Such an explanation 
would be absolutely false. The offieial 
in question admitted by his reply that 
his reason was solely what I understood 
it to be—because women had no vote, and 
so were useless politically. 

Let every woman who has been allowed 
to exercise her right to the franchise 
think of this, and if she is at all disposed 
to say, “Oh, my vote don’t count,” let 
her remember that every vote swells the 
record of women who demand the ballot 
and who use it when granted, and that 
through your influence—exerted in this 
way, you help women who are not pro- 
tected and supported in comfortable 
homes as you are, but who are deprived of 
employment and thrown out to suffer or 
go wrong as they may choose, simply 
because they have no vote. 

ELLA M. 8S. MARBLE. 
ee 


HONORS TO THE VIKING NORSEMEN. 


The Board of Lady Managers tendered 
a pretty reception to Captain Magnus 
Andersen and his crew of the Viking. 

Mrs. James Cantrell welcomed the 
Norsemen on behalf of the lady managers, 
to which address Captain Andersen re- 
sponded, relating the historical incidents 
connected with the original Viking, how 
his ship was built, how the rich and poor 
of Norway subscribed the funds with 
which to pay for it, how the Norsemen | 
were anxious to prove that it was possible 
for Bjarni in 893 and Leif Ericsson in 1000 | 
to cross the Atlantic in an open boat, how 
they both took along provisions for ninety | 
days and reached New London in twenty- 
four days, and how the women of Norway 
were in a great measure responsible for | 
the success of this undertaking. Miss | 
Couzins made some remarks in tribute to 
the Norsemen, and then Mrs. May Whit- 
ney Emerson, a descendant of Hrolf, one 
of the early Norse discoverers, aud herself | 
one of the best authorities on the history 
of the Norsemen, read an original poem, | 
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high-cost, 
first-class 





Pay the Price 


absolutely pure 
and 27 per cent. 
greater in strength than 


any other. Many second-class 
brands of baking powder are 
upon con- 


sumers at the 
price of the 


Royal. These 
powders, because of the 
inferior quality of their ingredients, 
cost much less than the Royal, besides being 
27 per cent. less strength. 
are forced upon you, see 
that you are charged 


for Royal only 


of the Royal 


Royal Baking 
Powder is shown 
by chemical tests 


If they 


a correspondingly 
lower price 
for them. 








entitled ‘‘Our Heritage,” which told the 
poetic side of Norse heroism in a noble 
way. The crew of the Viking, by re- 
quest, sang a Norwegian sailors’ song. 
Mrs. Frackleton told the story of the 
Viking loving cup that stood before her. 
A procession was formed to the Leif 
Ericsson statue, which Captain Andersen 
crowned with a wreath of laurels. Sev- 
eral members of the crew then spoke, and 
so did Mrs. May Wright Sewall, whose 
speech was a tribute to the Vikings, 
beautiful in its language and tender in its 


sentiments. 
—__ —__ +@>— 


ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


Mrs. Mary Telford, of Grand Junction, 
was lately appointed a lecturer for the 
suffrage campaign by the Colorado 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 


Mrs. Josephine Henry writes in the 
Southern Journal, Louisville, Ky., that 
she does not feel so lonesome ag she did 
when she ran for a State office, and was 
thought by many to be a “political 
freak.”’ She says further: 

Miss Lucy Townsend, a Democrat, is 
running against Miss Dora Gibson, Re- 
publican, for Superintendent of Public 
Schools of Ohio County. These youn 
women are said to be good speakers, an 
are making an active canvass and hustling 
for votes. Miss Kate Edgar is carrying 
the Democratic standard for the same 
office in Bourbon County, and Miss Laura 
Cravens has announced her candidacy in 
Fayette County. Success to these women ! 
May they give such plain talk on the 
needs of the schools, and their rights as 
women to earn their bread and butter by 
pe am ; good service to the people, that 
fair-min voters will lead them right 
into office with three cheers for brave, 
brainy, Kentucky women who are tramp- 
os own the barbarism of sex domina- 
tion. 

Tekamah, Neb., in spite of strong oppo- 
sition, has added two women to its school 
board, one of whom is an active white- 
ribboner, Mrs. E. L. Parmalee. As there 
was one lady member already, the board 
is now equally divided—which is as it 
should be, 


At the closing meeting of the Ocean 


Grove (N. Y.) W. C. T. U. School of | 
Methods in the great Auditorium, where | 


a large audience had gathered, Rev. 
Henrietta S. Moore, of Springfield, O., 
made the address, on ‘Prohibition by 
Women’s Vote.” She held that the public 
was ready for the great political move- 
ments of prohibition and woman suffrage. 

It is reported to the Woman’s Tribune 
that Judge J. P. Richardson, of Austin, 
Texas, who was for many years district 
judge under Republican rule of the State, 
and who is an earnest equal suffragist, is 


| of the opinion that woman suflrage could 


easily be carried in two years in that 

State, if the women would show decided 

interest in the matter. F. M. A. 
+e 


FALSE MODESTY A CRIME. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

The majority of parents and teachers 
assume a frightful responsibility in 
refraining from making known to the 
youth of both sexes the terrible conse- 
quences of sexual vice. Vast numbers of 
boys are allowed by their fathers to go 


out into the world subject to overpower- 
ing temptations on every side, without a 
word of warning or of instruction upon 
this vital subject. The mothers of girls 
are almost equally guilty in this respect. 

I say guilty, deliberately; for I esteem 
it a crime, beside which many s0- 
called crimes are innocence itself. There 
are in every community debased women 
who seek to lure boys to destruction, and 
we send out our innocent sons to meet 
them without arming them with that 
knowledge which is their only safety; 
without that salutary fear which even a 
slight acquaintance with the terrible and 
far-reaching effects of vice would inspire 
in their young minds. Our young daugh- 
ters, also, we send into the very lairs of 
ravening wolves without that vital in- 
struction we are too modest to give them. 
It is not true modesty which deters us. 
Surely that is a false delicacy which is 
shamed by speaking of the mystery of 
life in a proper manner to a child. 


children of these sacred natural truths 
ourselves, but we leave them to be vul. 
garly instructed by low-minded com- 
panions. And these teachers always omit, 
what in truth they seldom know, the con- 
sequences which follow vicious indul- 
gence. Parents who do not entirely re- 
frain from instruction sometimes omit 
this. They have a blind faith in their 
own children, in the instinct toward virtue 
which is really in most children of vir- 
tuous parents, and which is the only salva- 
tion of multitudes. But it is not safe 
to trust this too far. It needs to be re- 
inforced by knowledge. Only those stern 
principles grounded in science, which have 
been built up with infinite care day by day 
from early childhood, will avail if tempta- 
tion has a chance to do its worst. The eter- 
nal demand in nature for purity, and the 
inevitable penalty of impurity, in lasting 
disease and suffering and disgrace, can- 





not be too strongly impressed upon every 
| child, in very early life. Whoever shirks 
this duty does a wrong whose far-reaching 
| effects cannot be measured to the child 
under his care. Is there a man or a 
woman among us who does not know some 
| sad story of the results of youthful igno- 
| rance? who has not seen some victim of 
| his parents’ false modesty go through life 
| with a curse upon his head? The heed- 
less and the unthinking may not have 
| noted these things, but surely every 
| thoughtful person knows enough of them 
to embitter his own life, and to make him 
long to cry aloud in warning to every 
| youth within his influence. Let us urge 
| every parent and teacher to impart the 
| knowledge of good and evil to those en- 
| trusted to their care, so that no souls may 
be lost through ignorance of what they 
should have taught. 
HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 
+o, 


THE WOMAN’S EXHIBIT IN PHARMACY. 


The Woman’s Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion of Illinois, Mrs. Ida Hall Roby, 
Ph. G., president, have made a notable 
exhibit at the World’s Fair. It is located 
in the special building situated west of the 
Woman’s Building, where they have a 


But not only do we hesitate to speak to | rene 


complete pharmacy for the compounding 
of prescriptions and dispensing of reme- 
dies to the public, together with a display 
of pharmaceutical apparatus, tablet ma- 
chines, etc. This comparatively new line 
of woman’s work has been generously 
recognized and endorsed by the Illinois 
Woman’s Exposition Board, through the 
granting of an appropriation and of am- 
ple space in which the association have 
placed an adequate exhibit of their work 
as pharmacists. Jean Gordon, Ph. G., is 
in charge of the exhibit. 


——+or— — —__—_ 


GROWING OLD BEAUTIFULLY. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

In strange contrast to the exhibition in 
Chicago of woman’s intelligence, appears 
this little slip, which I cut from the 
Commonwealth : 

Mrs. Jenness Miller made some state- 





| ments to a Kansas City reporter for which 


to take her to 
‘* Don’t you know,” said the fair 
dress-reform enthusiast, ‘‘ that a woman 
can be better reached through her looks 
than through her intelligence? Don’t 
you know that the average woman in so- 
ciety cares more for her appearance than 
for her soul’s salvation? Why, I have 
known hundreds of women who would 
rather commit suicide than become passé. 
I know this, for I have made women a 
study.” 

In all the years, during which Mrs. 
Miller has assumed to make women a 
study, if this is her experience, I am sorry 
for her and for the hundreds who would 
prefer suicide to growing old beautifully, 
which is the grace of many you and I 
know. 

Cannot the JOURNAL contradict this by 
suggesting better things? L. W. 

[Probably Mrs. Jenness Miller did not 
intend to be taken au pied de la lettre. Per- 
haps she will speak for herself. c. w.] 


her sex may feel incline 





PARK THEATRE.—The twelfth week of 
‘*The Golden Wedding” at the Park Thea- 
tre. It continues to hold its own in the 
way of large and greatly pleased audi 
ences. The old favorites are always cer- 
tain of warm and deserved welcomes. The 
management, however, is constantly sup- 
——s their work with that of new 
comers. onday night came the Kussell 
brothers, two particularly bright men, 
who appeared as “The Irish Servant 
Girls,” and created almost endless laugh- 
ter while they were upon the stage. Their 
repartee is of the rollicking, blarney-stone 
order, sharp and to the point, while their 
nimble feet dance their way into the 
favor of everybody. The new songs of 
Mr. Andrew Mack, “Rain, Rain, Go 
Away,” and a minstrel lullaby, were gen- 
erously received, and demanded a second 
time. The Daly sisters were especially 
welcomed, undoubtedly because of the 
new Mrs. Vokes (Marguerite Daly), who 
had just returned from her wedding tour. 
The twelfth week begins Monday next. 


—__6——_—__. 


NEXT SEASON AT THE PARK.—The cos- 
tumes designed for E. E. Rice’s produc- 
tion of ‘‘Venus” by C. A. Byrne, Louis 
Harrison and Gustave Kerker are strik- 
ing, and are by Mrs. C. F. Siedle, who has 
many medals awarded by London and 
Parisian art schools. Electricity plays an 





important part in the stage effects. The 
opening scene of the Bvyrne-Harrison 








Kerker O 
tals are 


is laid in Persia. 
n projected by electric motor 
to the planet Mars, where the youn 
Prince Pam becomes violently enamo 
of Venus. The cast includes Camile D’Ar- 
ville as the Persian Prince, Belle Thorne as 
Venus, La Regaloncita as Cupid, Hallen 
Mosty as the ma of Thibet, Harry Mc- 
Donough as the Astrologer, H. D. Blake- 
more as the Royal Electrician, and W. H. 
Hamilton as Mars. ‘*Venus” will be pro- 
ra at the Park Theatre, Boston, Sept. 


The mor- 


en eee 
A CHOICE OF SUMMER OUTINGS. 


The great Boston & Maine Railroad 
system presents an unequalled schedule 
of summer vacation excursions, from 
which may be selected readily trips which 
will correspond to a modest financial con- 
dition or satisfy the desires of the wealthi- 
est tourists. The lines of the Boston & 
Maine extend to all the noted summer 
resorts in eastern and northern New Eng- 
land, Canada and the Provinces, Winnipe- 
saukee, Sunapee, Champlain, Memphre- 
magog, St. John, Rangeley, and Moose- 
head Lakes, the White Mountains, Mt. 
Desert and Green Mountains, also Mon- 
treal, Quebec, St. John and Halifax, and 
all the beaches north of Boston. Excur- 
sion tickets, good going until Sept. 30 and 
returning until Nov. 1, are now on sale 
at the principal offices of the company, 
and excursion books, which tell how to 
go, when to go, where to stay when you 
get there, how much it costs and all par- 
ticulars concerning routes, hotels, board- 
ing houses, etc., may be had at the com- 
[a offices, or will be sent to any ad- 

ress free. The Boston & Maine’s summer 
pea is an attractive one, and the 

eavy travel over its line to the seashore 
and mountains proves that the public ap- 
preciate it. 


——>—_—_. 


SUMMER WEAKNESS 

And that tired feeling, loss of appetite 
and nervous prostration are driven away 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, like mist before 
the morning sun. To realize the benefit 
of this es medicine, give it a trial and 
you will join the army of enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Sure, efficient, easy—Hoop’s PILLs. 
They should be in every traveller’s grip 
and every family medicine chest. 25c.a 
box. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 





Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 


A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





Chicago, Ill., 5551 Lexington Ave.—Rooms 
without meals in private residence, within ten min- 
utes walk of the Columbian Exposition. Conven- 
ient to cable cars and restaurants. References 
required. 





A young lady wishes a position where she can 
make herself useful to some one who needs her. 
Will work for low salary. Address H. M. C., 19 
Temple Street, Boston, Mass. 





A German lady, from Hanover, wishes a 
situation as governess. Teaches German and Eng- 
lish branches, and Kindergarten. Would be willing 
to take entire care of children. Best references. 
gcivess B. K. D., WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 

oston. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues 
day afternoons. 





Teachers’ Agency.—Miss SALLY HUNT, & 
young Virginia lady, is organizing a Teachers’ 
Agency, and is already meeting with encouraging 
success. She desires correspondence with teachers 


of music, painting, elocution, and foreign lan- 
Guages. Her address is Lock Box G, Abingdon, 
Virginia, 





A lady medical student, who has had large 
experience in the care and training of the feeble- 
minded, wishes a charge of that kind from May 1 
to Nov. 1, at her pleasant home, situated at Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass. Best of references. Box 158, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 





Fraulein Maria Michelsen, in Goettingen, 
Germany, # cultured lady and experienced teacher, 
offers a home to American ladies intending to study 
German, and to attend Lectures in the Annex of 
Goettingen University. Price of board, $6 per week, 
References given by Prof. CARLA WENCKEBACH, 
Welle-ley College, Wellesley, Mass, 
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preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


' \BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble, 
It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowro«c or 
~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. mates, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


$5 to $15 825.22%;,2* 
LIGHTNING PLATER 


and plating jewelry, watches 





4 
’ 


| 

















with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
agents $5. Write for circa- 
lars. H. E. DELNO & 





<< Co., Columbus, 0. 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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